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It’s a nerve-wracking experience, even for top flight traffic cops, to cope with — : 
today’s traffic. Yet these “unsung heroes” have worked wonders particularly of 
where antiquated signal controls couldn’t do the same job. However, with squ 
today’s unpredictable traffic volumes, errors in judgment are simply the any 
result of human limitations. > cen 
Compare the situation with an Electro-Matic Controller on the job. B mos 
With a super-human electronic brain, and without a jangling nerve in its @ Pon 
body, the Electro-Matic calmly controls traffic with amazing results. More s 6€©P 
traffic is moved faster. . . without errors. For technical assistance, please , are 
write outlining your specific problems. Complete new catalog on request. : a 
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\ Chief’s Editorial 





by Bryson M. Turner 
Chief of Police 


Royersford, Penna. 


Toys and Weapons 


Toys are bought to please and satisfy 
the child. Every parent naturally goes 
all out in granting the wishes and de- 
sires of their child, but do they realize 
what may come into the child’s mind, 
in the future, as the result of letting 
the child play with toys made in exact 
resemblance of the real thing? 

Every so often I have been stopped 
by a very small girl or boy with a two- 
gun-and-holster outfit. I see, with a 
cute, quick snap, both guns out of the 
holsters and pointed directly at me, 
and, in a baby voice, I hear, ‘“‘Hands 
up, or I'll shoot your head off!” 


This all seems so cute and amusing 
and we think it is all harmless, but 
the fact remains that the idea has been 
given. We feel that it will all pass as 
the child grows older. This is true in 
some cases but not in all. With the fu- 
ture results we have one, perhaps two 
or three, out of twenty-five that may 
follow through to a disastrous ending. 

In my boyhood days, I was taught 
never to point even a finger toward 
another person. Now we have toys that 
are exact images of real weapons, made 
and sold to take the place of the in- 
nocent finger punished for the wrong- 
doing of pointing. 

I see toy revolvers so real you can 
scarcely tell the difference between 
them and the one I carry in my line 
of duty. Toy water pistols are made to 
squirt water; but do parents know that 
any liquid can be put into those inno- 
cent toys, making them one of the 
most dangerous and damaging wea- 
pons in the hands of the youth today? 


Pen knives and switch blade knives 
are sold to our young folks; these may 
become most deadly weapons when 
children are shown on television the 
exact way to destroy human life. 

Yes, we say, “Why do they allow 
the selling of such deadly weapons?” 
I do not have to answer that question, 
because I feel everyone should know 
the answer. I can say, however, do not 
buy or allow your child to purchase 
or possess such weapons. I urge every- 
one to be alert at all times and not 
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Governor of California 


_ MOST CITIZENS, the most intimate contact they 

have with their government is to be found in their 
association with local law enforcement officers. Generally, 
their personal relations with legislative, judicial and 
administrative officials are comparatively remote, espe- 
cially in larger communities and commonwealths. 

The very existence of our Republic depends upon the 
faith and support of its people. Upon their impressions 
acquired through personal observation, the public is 
prone to judge all of the basic institutions of the gov- 
ernment under which they live. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the men and women charged with keeping 
the peace and with the protection of person and prop- 
erty be of the highest calibre possible from the stand- 
point of character and capability. 

With few notable—and often over-publicized—ex- 
ceptions, the American public is fortunate to have the 
services of as fine a group as that which comprises the 
uniformed and plainclothes police officials of their cities, 
towns, counties and states. Working co-operatively with 
and through highly trained and skilled federal officers, 
these people do a remarkable job in combatting crime 
and other dangers to the health and safety of their fellow 
citizens. 

In many places where shortcomings do exist, they are 
traceable to inadequate numbers of personnel or to lack 
of proper training facilities rather than to the personali- 
ties of those engaged in this important public service. 
We must all face the problem that the population of 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Goodwin J. Knight | 


our nation is expanding constantly and our daily lives 
are proceeding at a more complex, rapid pace. It is 
vitally essential that we attract increasing numbers of 
able young men and women into the ranks of profes- 
sional forces for law and order—and that we induce 
them to hold to careers in law enforcement. 

The hazards of such employment are many and varied. 
Efforts should be made to insure that the compensations 
correspond to the greatest degree possible. 

The primary consideration, of course, is that of im- 
mediate pay. This must be adequate to attract the type 
of person who will serve with credit to the community 
and to the country. 

Beyond this. an ambitious young person should be 
offered the assurance of fair promotion upon the attain- 
ment of pre-determined high standards of performance. 
There also should be complete assurance that reasonable 
employment security exists for those who satisfactorily 
discharge their obligations to the public. 

Aside from necessary discipline, law enforcement 
officers should be free from the adverse effects of in- 
dividual whim or political caprice. 

With the dangers inherent in the work, every officer 
should be assured that his dependent loved ones will be 
adequately provided for should he be killed or incapaci- 
tated. Assurance should also be offered that, following 
long and honest service, the officer will have retirement 
benefits sufficient to insure the comfort and dignity due 
a faithful public servant. 

As a former judge, I recognize that the work of our 
peace officers would be made easier and be rendered 
more effective with wider co-operative support by the 
general public. Too often there are people who take an 
apathetic viewpoint regarding law enforcement. They 
frequently follow the fortunes of violators with tolerant 
amusement and make heroic martyrs of law-breakers of 
the past. 

Disrespect and disregard for the majesty of the law 
constitute threats to the security of the United States and 
to the things for which our country stands. Abraham 
Lincoln eloquently stated this principle in a speech in 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1838 when he spoke upon “The 
Perpetuation of our Political Institutions.” The words 
and phrases which he used on that occasion are still 
applicable. At that time, he admonished the young men 
of Springfield, “Let every American, every lover of 
liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity swear 
never to violate in the least particular the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their violation by others 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
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Editor’s Note: We continue the chapter entitled “Sell- 
ing The Police Department”. This is a series especially 


designed for in-service training. 


Meeting New Residents, Policemen on patrol can 
do a real public relations job by calling on those new 
in the community. Whether or not you have any pam- 
phlets or printed “hand outs” to give them, you cer- 
tainly can provide them helpful information of one 
kind or another. Today, more than ever before, we 
have a mobile population. The large corporations are 
constantly shifting their officers and employees all over 
the country. 

If you don’t think so, just ask the long distance mov- 
ing companies. The result is that there are more new 
people in any community at any given time than there 
have been before. All these people need information of 
all kinds. Also, they need a handshake. Suppose you 
were transferred to a strange town a thousand miles 
away. and had to uproot your family and move. How 
would you feel if a cheerful policeman with a hearty 
handclasp of friendship and welcome came to see you 
and explain local regulations to you? 


Watching Vacant Homes. More and more police 
departments are doing a good job of systematically 
checking vacant homes. The merits of this from a 
crime hazard elimination viewpoint are too obvious to 
discuss. so let's look at the idea from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. In spite of the clerical and_ patrol 
burdens of such service, it builds real dividends in pub- 
lic relations. 

No man is more impressed with the efficiency of the 
police than one who comes home from vacation without 
advising the police to take his house off the watch list. 
\ neighbor of ours who came home, went to bed, and 
was roused by a patrol squad, told countless of his ex- 
perience. Don’t underestimate the value of word-of- 
mouth advertising like that. But, be sure that your in- 
spection service is of high caliber—to merit such praise. 
And don’t forget to be courteous when you “check” a 
house, 





Police Have Many Chances 
To Serve Special Groups 
In any community there are groups and organizations 
who have a specific interest in some phase of policing. 
Their interest gives you a chance to build solid public 
relations through special attention to their groups. It 
may be a church group interested in vice problems, or 
a service club interested in traffic safety or a parent- 
teacher group interested in youth. The range is limited 
only by the size and character of your community. 


Serve Their Needs. Naturally. in every town, there 
are some groups of this sort that are unduly active. 
Any veteran police executive can cite an impressive 
number of occasions where these groups have been a 
burden. Maybe they want information that is hard to 
compile. Perhaps they want to joust with you about 
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Primary Police Functions 


Part 3. Publie Relations 


by Bruce Holmgren 


broad matters of policy over which the department has 
no control, 

Here, the alert police department turns a liability into 
an asset by doing a sincere job to help the special inter- 
est group. You should not only try to give them the 
information they want and help them with their pro- 
grams as the case may be, but also, you should sell 
them your viewpoint. You can give them an under- 
standing of your problems and difficulties, et al., by 
making clear explanations when you answer their ques- 
tions. 


Win Their Support. Let’s take a very common 
example, the neighborhood group that complains of in- 
adequate traffic enforcement. Maybe they want more 
stop signs or more speeding arrests. Whatever it is, you 
are not giving them enough, they complain. Now, you 
come along and sell them your program. You give them 
a lesson in selective enforcement and show them you are 
stretching your manpower to the limit. Before you get 
through, you have made friends for the police service. 


Final Point: Make Every 
Contact Pay Dividends 

This is the sum and substance of police public rela- 
tions. It is not a matter of following a prepared pro- 
gram in 1-2-3-4 order. Instead, it is the careful, 
meticulous job of making every contact with a citizen 
pay dividends. As we shall point out in our forthcom- 
ing discussions on traffic work, you can even practice 
public relations on those you arrest. 

It is a little thing to answer a foolish question of a 
small child. But he may tell his father, who will tell 
the chairman of your council finance committee, or 
whoever it is who guides your municipal purse strings. 
Of course, there are many times when you have to act 
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ADMINISTRATOR of today has long since be- 


HE POLICE 


come aware of the fact that any appreciable decrease 


in crime figures must come as a result of preventive 
activity. What many have overlooked, however, is the 


demarcation between pervention and suppression. 
The commission of a crime is usually the result of the 


coexistence of two factors: one mental and the other 


course, must be desire to commit 


the offender, 


time there must be an actual opportunity 


physical. There. of 


the act in the mind of and at the same 


to do so. 
Every policeman will readily agree that constant patrol 
will preclude the commission of many crimes, but is 


this activity not more suppressive in nature than pre- 


ventive? Certainly patrol will remove the opportunity, 
and this being one of the necessary elements, it is prob- 
able that the will 
that precise But if the 
strong, it will merely be suppressed until such time as 


misdeed not occur—at least not at 


moment. desire is sufficiently 


a possible opportunity becomes manifest and a com- 
mission of the crime will result. 
It therefore becomes obvious that true prevention 


only from activity directed toward removal 


It is equally lucid that such activity will 


will result 
of the desire. 
find more chances for success if directed at the youthful 
still 


there must be an eradication of those things which would 


mind, in the formative stage. To accomplish this 


predispose the youngster to criminal behavior and a 


channelling of his thoughts and actions into normal 


behavior patterns. 

As policemen we of course realize that so many of 
these influencing factors are beyond the scope of police 
responsibility and we have no power or right to attempt 
On the other hand, 


corrective action in these instances. 


however, there are enough within our jurisdiction to 


keep 


deal. 


us busy and at the same time accomplish a great 
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“A Regular Guy’ 


by Jeter L. Williamson 


Chief of Police, Greensboro, N. C. 
It was with these basic thoughts in mind that the 


Greensboro Police Department launched its juvenile de- 
1954. The first step 


Juvenile Division at the same 


linquency control program early 
was the organization of a 


level in the organization structure as other line units. 


Simultaneously, a complete revision of procedure with 


regard to the handling of juvenile offenders became 
effective. 

All cases are referred to this division by other officers 
who apprehend a juvenile in the act of committing a 
crime or who suspects that a crime was committed by 


a minor. No officer in the department will arrest a 


involved is a felony, or there 
will flee taken 


child’s home are such 


juvenile unless the crime 
that he 


conditions at the 


is reason to believe unless into 


custody, or if 


that it would not be his best interest to leave him in 


the custody of his parents. If the subsequent investiga- 


tion by a member of the Juvenile Division results in the 


case going to the Juvenile Court, the arrest is credited 


to the officer who made the original apprehension. 


Placing the child court, however, is resorted to as 


the last method. First offenders are rarely placed in 
court. While we by no means believe in over indulgence 
or coddling of juveniles, we do feel that every kid is 
entitled to his first mistake. This thinking is based 


that 


normal boy hood life. 


upon the premise there is scarcely a man 


if he led 


or more occasions committed an act which if detected 


among 


us who. has not on one 


could have resulted arrest. The only difference is in 
the fact that we didn’t get caught. 


Working with the cooperation and approbation of the 


Juvenile Court Judge, every case is thoroughly investi- 


gated by the Juvenile Division and if the investigating 
officer feels that justice and the welfare of the child will 
he best served by keeping the case out of court, such a 
recommendation will follow along with the complete 
report of investigation. In the one year period follow- 
ing the adoption of this policy, every such recommenda- 
We feel that proof of the sound- 
ness of this plan is to be found in the figures released 
the Of the 


ninety-eight retained 


tion has been accepted. 


hundred and 


the 


for year's operation. three 


such cases under informal 
supervision of the Juvenile Division, only four (or 1%) 
Needless to say, 


the re- 


to date have come back as repeaters. 


these four were promptly placed in court on 


peated violation. 
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Realizing further that not all dealings with youth 
should be negative in nature, the department set about 
to cement relations with the young people of the com- 
We 


have seized upon every opportunity to enter into activi- 


munity and develop a feeling of mutual respect. 


ties involving our youngsters. 
Last season the department sponsored a Little League 
Baseball the 


team members, but the hundreds of other kids who par- 


team which not only made friends with 
ticipated in the city-wide program saw the police officer 
in a new light. To these youngsters the policeman ceased 
being the big guy in the blue suit who would haul you 
off to jail if you didn’t do as you were told. He was 
the likeable ex-professional ball player who knew all 
there was about baseball and spent most of his off-duty 
time teaching them the fine points of the game. Or he 
was the fellow who sat in the stands and cheered them 
on at each game: or the man who would take the whole 
gang in a radio car to the dairy bar for a treat after 
the game. To these kids this was the real policeman 
whom they had not known until now. 

Through an arrangement with the local professional 
hall club an entire bleacher section was reserved for the 
“Police Knot Hole Gang’. Kids had but to go to the 
Police Department for a pass which would get them 
full admission to every home game where they sat with 
the rest of the gang under supervision of an off-duty 
policeman who was just another one of the gang and 
would even help them boo the umpire if he called one 
against the home team. 

Sponsorship of a car in the soapbox derby won an- 
other group of friends. Distribution of cookies on 
Hallowe'en made a hit with the small fry. They looked 
for the policeman with the cookies instead of the officer 
looking for them for some prank. Vandalism took an 
unbelievable drop. and while it could be coincidental. 
we think not. 

The older boys and girls have also been included in 
our well rounded program of making friends with our 
young people. At a traffic safety conference sponsored 
by the department they aired their side of the picture 
and were given the chance to rebut some of the false 


charges that all teen-agers are irresponsible and_reck- 


lop right: The police sponsored team coached by Corporal 
J. W. Deaton and Ptlm. G. L. Dempsey finished the sea- 
son in second place with four of its members being named 


to the All-Star Team. 


Middle right: Since its beginning two years ago Teen-Age 
Traffie Quiz has grown to be one of the most popular 


shows aired over WFMY-TV. 


Bottom right: This youngster proudly drives car spon- 


sored by the department. 
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less drivers. This gave them a feeling of responsibility 
in our safety programs and we have adopted some of 
their suggestions in this field. 

The department sponsors driver training at both high 
schools, conducts a weekly television show with a panel 
of high school students, furnishes speakers for all of 
the bicycle and hot rod clubs and a talented cartoonist 
in the department presents a series of illustrated talks 
for the grammar grades. 

All of these activities have brought about a complete 
change in the juvenile attitude toward the policeman. 
lt is probably summed up best in the words of the 


youngster who said. “Gosh. you’re not mean. you're a 


regular guy. 









issue along with a short biographical sketch of his back- 
ground. 


oo APS ONE OF the more popular misconceptions that 
prevails today is that if an individual is deeply en- 
grossed in the study of a subject, his friends are apt to 
mistake this interest for an unusual ability. 

Therefore, if the reader will realize from the onset 
that the author is a student in the field of line com- 
munication, rather than an authority, he will approach 
these paragraphs with fewer misgivings. Most of my 
working experience has been as a licensed detective. 
None of it has been as a trained engineer. Specifically, 
it is hoped that this article will be of real value to those 
detectives attached to vice squads and narcotic details. 
More generally, it is hoped that police officers every- 
where will have a renewed interest in wire-tapping as 
an effective, fact finding device. For as a detective, | 
have found that the more complex the investigation, 
the more wire-tapping can help in “breaking” the case. 

In the past, I have asked some of the most capable 
police detectives in the country (in those states where 
wire-tapping is permitted by law) why they have not 


approached certain vice and narcotic investigations 


through the medium of telephone interception. Some 
of the answers I received were: “We don't know any- 
thing about Telephone Station equipment”. Another 


cursed the technical language of a book he had read 
that described electrostatics and magnetism. Still an- 
other could not make sense out of some material he 
had come across that dealt extensively with vacuum 
tube amplifiers and vacuum tube oscillators. In short, 
these intelligent and inquisitive men were reading lit- 
erature. which, upon examination, turned out to be writ- 
ten by graduate engineers in a mysterious language that 
could only be understood by other engineers, and such 
top level Telephone Company personnel as Central Office 
Foremen and Wire Chiefs. No wonder that their inter- 
est in wiretapping soon lagged. 

This article will attempt to describe as briefly as pos- 
sible. and in simple, non-technical language, the basic 
information necessary for a police detective to have, 
in order to successfully install and conduct a telephone 
wire tap. Space does not permit me to dwell upon every 
problem you will encounter in this kind of surveillance. 
And as many of you know who have engaged in this 
type of investigation, there are a few wire-tapping prob- 
lems for which there is no answer. Let me begin by 
briefly describing the Telephone Systems in use in the 
United States today. 

Switching Systems 

There are several types of Switching Systems in use 
by Telephone Companies throughout the country. There 
is the slow-acting one known as the “Step-by-Step”, in 
which fairly heavy switches are driven directly by the 
pulses of the Dial. This necessitates a slow dial of about 
10 pulses per second. This method is in greater use and 
more wide-spread than any other switching system. With 
this system it is easy to read the dial pulses, because of 
the slow speed. In very large metropolitan areas such 
as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
other systems are used which record the dial pulses, 
translate them, and produce various methods of trans- 
mission to get the number desired. These systems are 
used because they are considerably more flexible, in 
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How to Tap a Telephone 


by Jack Edward Rytten, 
Private Investigator 





They 
they provide a faster dialing system. The “Cross Bar” 
and “Number 5 Cross Bar” which are the most modern, 
are in increasing use. 


large urban communities. 


Incorrect Wire-Tapping Techniques 

Some of these systems that are of older vintage. when 
tapped by the ordinary run-of-the-mill means, will pro- 
duce a time-lag on the circuit that distorts the pulses, 
and results in the person being tapped in on dialing 
wrong numbers. This immediately alerts the subscriber 
to “trouble on the line”, and he calls the Telephone Com- 
pany, which, of course, ruins the investigation. Of course 
this could happen to a detective tapping in on any ex- 
change in any area, because he has no way of knowing 
how modern or outmoded the Switching System may be 
in the particular Central Office area in which he is tap- 
ping. In some cases, the old equipment and the new 
equipment can be actually servicing numbers that ap- 
pear in the same terminal box. In addition with most 
of these systems (including the Manual System, in which 
you call the number in to the operator) party-line ring: 
ing can be disturbed by an imprudent method of tapping. 

The improper methods of tapping referred to above 
are many. The author has witnessed several that are 
unique. The most common one is the use of a simple 
condenser, a resistor, and headphones. No police officer 
or private investigator of professional stature employs 
this slovenly, easily-detected method. this reduces trans- 
mission, which results in a loss of volume that is at once 
noticeable to the persons talking. Secondly, it produces 
“clicks” and “static” which are readily detectable. Last 
but not least, it can be very quickly picked up at the 
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lest Center of the Telephone Company Exchange. And 
in some cases. as mentioned before it can disturb the ac- 
curacy of the dialing pulses. On party lines it can “cross 
rings’, or to be more specific—ring more than one 
party. 

Another improper method widely used, is the use of 
the Induction Coil. This has only two minor virtues to 
recommend it. It does not reduce transmission, and 
makes no noise on the line. However, in congested 
areas, it is impossible to definitely determine which line 
you are listening in on. You will almost invariably pick 
up conversations from adjacent pairs in the same 
terminal box. Moreover, in places where there are nearby 
power wires and electric light leads, an excess of AC 
hum is always picked up. This “noise over signal’ 
drowns out listening almost completely and makes a 
good, clear recording absolutely impossible. 

What To Seek In Your Wire-Tapping Equipment 

The ideal wire-tapping circuit (and one which the 
author has engineered and built himself) is one that 
takes no energy off of the line that would result in a 
drop in volume. It should reproduce a clear and audible 
conversation with a minimum of distortion. The few 
commercially manufactured “wire-tapping kits” do not 
take the distortion factor into consideration. Therefore 
these sets when used, quite often make a voice sound 
different beyond recognition. This is particularly true 
if the “raw tap” is used in conjunction with an other- 
wise completely reliable recorder. Now, inasmuch as 
the recordings of phone conversations are admissible 
into evidence in the Courts of certain States today. and 
as the average inexpensive tape recorder reproduces 
speech most reliably, it is imperative that the telephone 
wire-tapping equipment used, achieve an equal, if not 
superior fidelity. This rules out the use of the condenser 
and headphone set. It emphatically rules out the induc- 
tion coil method. 

What Is Wire-Tapping? 

Basically, the telephone line is not difficult to compre- 
hend, once one understands the nature of the problems 
to be solved. Reduced to the simplest terms, what one 
wants to accomplish when tapping a telephone is to 
electronically take an accurate picture of the voltage 
variations across the line and enlarge them by adding 
sufficient power to them so as to make the variations 
useful. As with a photograph, we withdraw nothing 
from the subject. The voltage variations going over the 
line are speech. Speech causes variations in current, due 
to the changes in resistance of the carbon mike (that is 
the telephone) as it is spoken into, and is, therefore, 
the electrical equivalent of sound waves. The current for 
this carbon mike (telephone) is provided by storage 
batteries in the various Central Offices (that is Ex- 
changes) of the Telephone Company. 

Each telephone line consists of a pair of wires that 
are twisted together in order to reduce induction, cross 
talk, and so forth, between the subscriber’s telephone 


and the Central Office. 
Route of Cable 


The routes between the Central Office (or Exchange) 
and the customer’s telephone are various. Basically a 
cable route starts from the Central Office as one of many 
pairs contained in an underground cable. This takes 
it to the general area to be served. When it reaches this 
point. the variations begin. 


Method | 


_ A cable may terminate in an underground cross box, 
in the basement of a large office building or apartment 
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house. At this point, it may be served directly by wire 
to the instrument, if the phone is located close at hand. 
Or it may be cross-connected within the same box to 
another terminal, which connects to an inside cable that 
distributes to other boxes throughout the building. On 
this cable, one might find duplicate appearances of the 
same pair (which is designated by pair number). In 
fact, it is quite likely. Where this kind of cable lay-out 
exists, the most convenient method is to tap from within 
one of the above-mentioned terminal boxes. 


Method 2 


The underground cable may terminate in a box on 
a pole, where again it may be cross-connected with wire 
to other terminals feeding aerial cables through the 
area. These cables are brought out in groups of from 
16 to 21 pairs per terminals, and serve many other 
terminals. Also, it is sometimes practical for the Tele- 
phone Company to duplicate certain pairs at several 
boxes along the run. Any terminal box in which the 
pair number appears of the telephone you wish to tap, 
can be tapped. From these terminal boxes, the drop wire 
usually terminates at the house being served. 


Method 3 

This method is similar to method 2, except that by 
ingenius splicing and securely encasing in lead, the 
aerial cables are spliced directly into the underground 
cable, without an accessible bridging point. I might add 
that this method is increasingly popular, and is fast 
becoming standard practice. This is not done to frustrate 
police and private investigators (at least, I think not!) 
but to eliminate a trouble hazard such as permitting the 
terminal box to seep with rain, dust, or melting snow. 
It is perhaps axiomatic that unlike police or private 
investigators, some telephone company linemen occa- 
sionally become careless and leave the doors to terminal 
boxes open. This permits the entrance of moisture and 
dirt, which in turn can create a leak on the line. This 
results in static much worse than the crudest tap. 


Method 4 


The underground cable terminates on a pole. Pairs 
are brought up to wire strong-arm knobs on cross arms. 
It might be well at this time to point out that two 
wires are necessary because here you do not have a 
twisted pair. Lines are assigned to specific knob num- 
bers, and at regular intervals the wires are transposed 
by small jumpers between knobs, to produce the effect 
of a twisted pair. Transposition points can be detected 
by the presence of double cross-arms on the pole where 
the transposition occurs. With this type of layout. the 
wire can be tapped at any point along the open-wire 
run, except that it is imperative that you make sure that 
you have both wires of the same pair in hand. In other 
words, they must be carefully identified, prior to the 
installation of the tap. 


How To Find A Pair 


While generally speaking, many captains of detec- 
tives have close personal friends within the Telephone 
Company, and from this source can obtain the correct 
pair and pole numbers of the telephone in which they 
are interested, for maximum security it is desirable to 
play “the lone wolf” whenever possible. This is par- 
ticularly true in vice and narcotics investigations and 
of vital importance in investigations relating to National 
Security. Private detectives of course have no choice. 
For example, in the location of a pair, it should be a 
simple matter to trace the drop wire (this is the wire 
that extends from the house to the original terminal box 
nearest the house) and thus determine the correct pair 
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number by gently tugging the wire coming from the 
house at the end nearest the pole, then by watching the 
ripple on the wire inside the terminal box you can find 
out to what terminal pair it is attached. It is advisable 
to tug gently with the fingers: not rip the line down with 
both hands. 

In most instances, you will find that each “pair” has 
a number on it. which can be used for identification 
within the cable. If this method of identification is not 


Set. you can dial the telephone number you are interested 
in from any pair. You then moisten two fingers after the 
phone starts ringing, and proceed to touch each pair 
with the moistened fingers. When you get a distinct burn 
or slight shock to your fingertips, you have located the 
correct pair. Make a note of the pair number. Now to 
make doubly sure that you have the right pair, you then 
attach your Dial Test Set to that pair and dial the tele- 
phone number you are interested in. If you are on the 
right pair, you should get a “busy” signal back. Na- 
turally. before doing any of this. you should make certain 


Summary 

The difference between an untidy and an expert job 
begins at this point. A skilled detective conducting this 
type of surveillance should train himself to follow an 
entire telephone wire from the telephone itself, right back 
to the Central Office. Under the caption “Route of cable” 
we took you from the Central Office (Telephone Ex- 
change) right to the subject’s phone. We are now going 
to retrace our steps back to the Telephone Exchange 
stopping briefly at certain tapping points. While it helps 
to have a thorough knowledge of your Telephone Com- 
pany’s district lzyout, it is not really necessary if a de- 
tective has good eyes. and trained himself to observe and 
recognize the bridging points along the telephone wire 
run. 

Choosing the place to stake out and tap without being 
seen is the greatest problem. This spot should afford 
enough privacy for you to listen for several days or a 
couple of weeks without being noticed. You will probably 
need one or two men to help with this 24-hour surveil- 
lance. This definitely limits of locations. 


your choice 


NORMAL PHONE CIRCUIT, SHOWING BRIDGING (TAPPING) POINTS 
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that the subject is out, and the telephone unattended. 

Sometimes you will encounter a situation where the 
telephone is never unattended. In such instances, | have 
had my wife or secretary call that telephone number 
under a pretext, at a pre-determined time such as 11 A.M. 
sharp, and engage the subject in conversation. I then run 
my moistened fingers down each pair, tapping in for a 
second or two on each “hot pair”, until I recognize the 
voice of either of these loyal ladies. | then note the pair 
number down. 

After once locating the correct pair number, the same 
number (or duplicate pair) should be good in other 
terminal boxes. However, it is not general practice to 
have duplicate pairs in adjacent boxes. The policy when 
used, is that every three or four boxes along the run will 
have a duplicate pair appear, which bears the same pair 
number. The object then, is to follow the wire run, 
climbing several poles until you have located a pair that 
bears the same pair number, that is not too near to 
houses, shopping centers and other spots where you 
would be rather conspicuous. Patience is a “must” in 
this phase of the investigation. And so is caution. Do 
not forget to close the door to each terminal box before 
you come down the pole, or you will admit moisture and 
dirt. I wish to stress again that this will cause static on 
the line, and ruin investigation before it is started. 
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Underground Feeder Cable-~ 
(Thousands of Pairs) 


You can not tap at the end of the line near the subject's 
premises. Obviously you can not cut in from the Central 
Office. Therefore, you are limited to those tapping points 
along the wire run that is not near either. 

When a pair of wires over or near a subscriber's house 
leaves these premises, it goes to a nearby terminal box. 
Here the two wires are connected to twin screws. This 
is the “pair”, which is usually numbered as stated. As 
I pointed out, this terminal box also serves as a bridge 
for the pairs of other telephones in the immediate area: 
also attached to twin screws. These pairs do not leave the 
box separately. They are enclosed in a single cable. This 
facilitates transmission back to the Exchange, first by 
telephone poles in outlying suburban districts, later by 
underground cable in the city. It is pointless to open a 
cable, for inside all pairs look alike. 

By retracing our steps and following the wire run, we 
will find that the pairs go to a second bridging point. 
Here again, they are attached to pairs bearing their 
designated numbers. At this point they are met by addi- 
tional pairs where the additional pairs are encased in 
lead, as already described, for further transmission back 
to the Central Office. Before reaching the Central Office 
a pair from a private home telephone may pass through 
seven bridging points; a business district phone might 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Hard-Hitting New Power... 






I955 CHEVROLET 





EXTRA! 
“Plus Power Package”’ 
Super “Turbo-Fire V8"’ with 180 h.p. 


A special Plus Power package, with dual exhausts and a 
four-barreled carburetor, steps up horsepower, delivers 
even greater performance for all police needs. It's available 


on all V8 models at extra cost. 


FEATURE FOR FEATURE 
CHEVROLET’S YOUR BEST BUY! 





Two new high-compression “Blue-Flame” 6's—new 12-volt 
electrical system—new Glide-Ride front suspension, Out- 
rigger rear springs, and Anti-Dive braking control—rugged 
new Fisher Body with 18 per cent more glass area—new 
tubeless tires for greater blowout protection. 
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with new 1I62-h.p.’Turbo-Fire V8" 


You may not need high-stepping action all the time, 
but when you do, you need it right now! That’s where 
Chevrolet’s new “Turbo-Fire V8” really does a job. 
It gives you the tremendous acceleration and striking 
power of the highest compression ratio of any com- 
parable engine — 8 to 1. The shortest piston stroke in 
the industry minimizes friction and wear, and helps 
give long, dependable engine life. 

This husky new V8 teams up with three trans- 
missions — fully automatic Powerglide, new Overdrive 
(extra-cost options), or Synchro-Mesh. All deliver the 
steady operating economy you expect from Chevrolet. 
The car’s low cost — and a moderately priced group 
of police-car extras — help you save another way. 





Let Chevrolet help you put more punch in your law 
enforcement activities with its new engineering features 
and its powerful new V8! Stop in at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s soon . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 
Counsellor-at-Law 


Dying Statement 

Defendant was indicted for murder 
for a killing committed in the per- 
petration of a robbery. The killing took 
place about 5 a.m. in an upstairs bed- 
room of the decedent’s. residence. 
The time was fixed by two residents 
of the neighborhood, each of whom 
testified that he heard loud talk fol- 
lowed by the firing of four shots. 

The police were summoned and a 
radio car containing two policemen ar- 
rived at the scene of the crime in 
three or four minutes. They found 
the victim grievously wounded and 
bleeding from the mouth. He was 
“more or less gasping” as he tried to 
communicate something to the police- 
men. They started at once to take him 
to the hospital in their car. 

On the way there, a distance of some 
eight blocks, the victim managed to 
say in the hearing of both policemen, 
“T offered the robber $12.00 and begged 
him not to shoot.” A few minutes after 
they arrived at the hospital, the phy- 
sician in charge forbade the police to 
question the victim because of the 
serious hemorrhaging that had set in. 
He died from shock and loss of blood 
less then two hours later. 

Over the objection of the defendant’s 
counsel, the trial judge admitted in 
evidence, as part of the res gestae of 
the shooting, the testimony of the po- 
licemen as to the decedent’s State- 
ment. This was listed as error on an 
appeal from a conviction for murder in 
the first degree. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
affirmed the judgment and held that 
the statement was clearly qualified for 
admission in evidence under the res 


gestae rule. 
“It emanated from the lips of the 
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victim under the shock and excitement 
of the inflicted violence which impelled 
its utterance and so soon thereafter 
that the continuity was not broken. It 
was obviously spontaneous, having 
been uttered under circumstances 
which precluded the idea of reflec- 
tion, premed.tation or design. 

“Furthermore, admission of the 
statement in evidence could well be 
justified on the ground that it was a 
dying declaration. Wherever the vic- 
tim of an assault is in a dying condi- 
tion and realizes it, the statements 
concerning the cause of his injuries are 
admissible in evidence. That he is in 
such condition may be shown by the 
nature of his wounds and the result 
thereof.” 


Fingerprints and 
Photographs 

Complainants, members of a C.I.O. 
union, were arrested in the vicinity of 
the Quaker Oats Company in Rock- 
ford, Illinois, where a strike was in 
progress. The chief of police arrested 
them for violation of a city ordinance 
and all were placed in the Rockford 
jail. 

Thereafter the chief was notified 
that they objected to being finger- 
printed and having their pictures 
taken. It was claimed that this was 
a violation of their constitutional 
rights. They filed a petition to restrain 
him from forwarding the fingerprints 
and photographs to the Department of 
Justice in Washington, D. C. 

On appeal from a dismissal of the 
petition, the complainants maintained 
that the statute in regard to taking 
prisoners’ pictures and fingerprints 
epplied only to certain designated 
felonies and that the police exceeded 
their authority. The Appellate Court 
of Illinois for the Second District af- 
firmed the judgment and held that the 
chief of police had a right to retain 
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fingerprints and photographs taken 
for violation of a city ordinance pend- 
ing determination of defendants’ inno- 
cence or guilt. 

“The statute provides that if a de- 
fendant is found not guilty, then the 
photographs and fingerprints should 
be returned to him. There is no alle- 
gation in the complaint that any or 
all of the defendants are not guilty of 
the offense for which they were ar- 
rested, also there is no allegation in 
the complaint that the chief of police 
still has possession of the photographs 
and fingerprints.” 


Rogues’ Gallery 

The prosecuting witness accepted a 
ride from the defendant, whom she 
had never met before, under the pre- 
tense that he would drive her down- 
town. Instead of taking her where she 
wanted to go, he drove to the outskirts 
of the city and ravished her. 

A few days later the police showed 
her twelve photographs of different 
men, including the defendant. She 
identified the defendant as her assail- 
ant and he was apprehended. In ad- 
dition she identified him from a line- 
up of seven men. 

Defendant appeals from a _ convic- 
tion of the crime of rape on the sole 
ground that the trial court erred in 
admitting a photograph of him in evi- 
dence over his objection. It was 
claimed that this exhibit was inflam- 
matory and therefore prejudiced the 
jury. 

This picture contained a placard 
placed around the defendant’s neck 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Hi-Standard Olympic Colt Govt. Model Pistol 45 ACP Colt Match Target Woodsman Hi-Standard Model GE 22 
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"ll find 
No matter what gun you shoot — you'll fin 
In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with 
: ‘ - 
Peters “Police Match” ammunition. 
Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition is 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge 

t must conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each 
' er 
lot are fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the 
; . . 
| cartridges you fire are perfectly uniform. 
' POSSIBLES MADE PROBABLE. Peters technicians test ’ . 

for “sameness” ia primer ignition in match cartridge Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters pre- 

eS a TOG 8 sltee eeneliens wees off in high scores for you! 

uniformity of bullets, cases, crimping, and powder. / . 





PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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Weapon-Wise 


A Techaical Repost om Wenpou fr Law Exfovme! 





by David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


EARLY HANDGUN HISTORY Part 2 
FROM MATCHLOCK TO WHEEL— 
LOCK 
In the January installment of 
Weapon-Wise we covered the early 
14th Century period in the general 
evolution of Firearms, with particular 
emphasis on Handguns. Actually it is 
extremely difficult to draw a fine line 
between hand and shoulder weapons 
during this early period, the two types 
should be considered as one with artil- 
lary as another type until we come to 
the definite division between the hand 
held gun and the shoulder supported 

weapon. 

As shown in the drawing, the early 
Hand Cannon had the touch holes on 
the top of the barrel or tube. During 
this period this type of ignition was 
called the Cannon Lock. Early illus- 
trations show the Hand Cannon or 
Cannon Lock being used in battle. 
Near Sienna in Italy there are a series 
of Frescoes on the walls of a church, 
still recognizable though through the 
years they have peeled in places. These 
Frescoes were done by the famous art- 
ist Paolo del Maestro Neri; the library 
at Sienna has the receipt signed by 
Neri, when he received payment for 
the completed work, dated 1343. The 
Neri Frescoes establish the early use 
of the Hand Cannon during this 
period. 

The Cannon Lock required that the 
shooter have one hand free to apply 
a lighted coal, hot iron or a piece of 
slowmatch directly to the priming 
charge. The invention of the Match- 
lock was quite simple in its original 
form. A pivoted piece of iron was at- 
tached to the side of the stock. This 
piece of metal was C shaped in its 
purest form. One end of the “C” was 
split, and it held a piece of “slow- 
match”—usually a piece of hemp fiber 


treated with saltpeter to make it slow 
burning. The “C” or cock as it became 
known, was then pushed forward or 
backward into the primed touch hole 
thus discharging the gun or hand can- 
non. 

The next steps in development 
stretch through about 45 to 50 years 
during which lever mechanisms were 
developed that produced a good trig- 
ger, hammer and primer pan combina- 

















The fourteenth century Foot Soldier 


armed with a hand cannon. 


tion. The old matchlock cock now ap- 
peared in “S” form and was known as 
a “Serpentine” lock. With the match- 
lock or Serpentine lock it was now 
possible to aim hand arms. Edward IV 
of England used the Serpentine Lock 
at Ravenspur and the Yeomen of the 
Guard were armed with it in 1485. The 
French suffered defeat in the battle 
of Pavia at the hands of the Serpen- 
tine lock armed Spanish. 

One of the most revolutionary forms 
of Matchlock was invented by Martin 
Merz. Before Merz’s Matchlock ap- 
peared hammer springs of sorts were 
introduced with various forms of trig- 
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gers. However, the cock brought the 
slowmatch toward the shooter tem- 
porarily blinding him with the flash 
from the primer powder. Merz devel- 
oped a series of springs and levers that 
brought the match forward away from 
the shooter. The Merz Matchlock also 
had a front and rear sight allowing 
the shooter to aim. Following the Merz 
Matchlock, the Button Lock appeared 
the Cock or Serpentine was drawn 
back or cocked, held by a sear under 
spring pressure and released by push- 
ing a button which brought the lighted 
match down into the priming powder 

The Button Lock was followed by 
the Pressure Lock, which was the most 
successful of the Matchlocks, basically 
it was a thumb cocked single action 
system sirnilar to the present day single 
action system. The final type of 
Matchlock was the Snap Lock or 
Tinder Lock. A tube was held in the 
jaw of the cock and in this tube a 
piece of tinder or match was carried, 
thus doing away with the lengths of 
slowmatch which dangled from earlier 
types of Matchlocks. 

It might be pointed out that during 
this period of Matchlock development 
that many of the important principles 
of firearms were tried out. Rifling is 
documented in an inventory of Arms 
in Italy in the year 1476. Sights are 
described in great detail in a manu- 
script dated 1500. Interchangeable bar- 
rels are shown in illustrations of the 
early 16th Century; Breechloaders 
were attempted, the lifting block prin- 
ciple employed in some designs was 
the same as that used by the United 
States during the early part of the 
Spanish American War. The famous 
Snider conversion of 1866 used to 
transform the old muzzle loading En- 
fields of that period into cartridge 
breechloaders can be traced to the 
Matchlock period. Jacob Snider was 
paid good money for his idea. Ironi- 
cally though, there was and still is an 
almost duplicate of his conversion less 
the cartridge in the Tower of London 
collection dated 1537, the time of 
Henry the Eighth. 

During this Matchlock period, multi- 
barrels were made, revolving Match- 
lock Rifles with cylinders were devel- 
oped similar to the Colt Revolvers and 
Rifles. These advanced systems all 
failed because of the ignition system 

In 1517 a rather elaborate ignition 
system called the Wheel Lock was de- 
veloped either in Nuremberg or 
Vienna by Johann Kiefiiss; historians 
place Kiefiiss in both places in con- 
flicting accounts. A wheel of steel with 
a knurled or tooth like edge was 
mounted on a lock plate or frame. 
Through the axis of this wheel an axel 
projected; on the inside it connected 
to a chain and spring arrangement, 
on the outside it was so shaped that 
a wrench could be fitted to wind up 
the chain and compress the spring. 

The Cock held a piece of Flint o 
Iron Pyrites, “fools gold” instead of 
slowmatch. To fire the Wheel Lock, 
the Cock was pulled down so that the 
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Pyrites contacted the edge 
of the wheel. The shooter pulled the 
trigger which released the wheel, 
which whirred around and showered 

e priming pan with sparks from the 
Flint or Pyrites which in turn ignited 
the priming charge. 

The next installment of Early Hand- 
gun History will continue with the 
Snaphance and Flintlock and trace 
through the other stages of lock de- 
velopment. 


Flint or 































Top: The Matchlock; Note 
slowmatch was either tied in 
with silk thread or wedged 
split in the cock. 

| Center: The Serpentine Lock; 
| pivoted arms were used to move 

' cock down to the touch hole. 

| Bottom: The Wheel Lock; the cock 

was held down on the edge of the 

wheel by a leaf spring when the trig- 
ger was pulled and the wheel rotated. 
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New Weapons Announced 
COLT AGENT .38 Special Caliber 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company has 
announced a new revolver titled “The 
Agent”. An advertisement giving pre- 
liminary details about The Agent ap- 
pears on page 17 of this issue. Our 
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complete story and analysis will be 


given at a later date. 


HIGH STANDARD “SENTINEL” 
22 Caliber 
High Standard Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of Hamden, Connecticut, has 
announced a new 9 shot .22 caliber 
revolver. Called the “Sentinel”; this 
is the first revolver produced by High 
Standard. The Sentinel looks like a 
heavy weight, center-fire revolver. 
Prototypes that I have seen feel good 
in the hand. Law Enforcement officers 
with a yen for the outdoors will like 
the Sentinel as a “kit” gun or plinker. 
Made especially attractive at a price of 
$34.95, it should be successful. I will 
report on the Sentinel and its per- 
formance later this year. 


“Bill” Henry Has New Duties 
W. R. “Bill” Henry is probably 
one of the best known and best 
liked firearms salesmen in the busi- 
ness. For the past 15 years Bill has 
either been in manufacturing or in 
sales of firearms. A native of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, Bill is a true Yankee 
salesman, well liked, friendly and 
always willing to be of service to Law 

Enforcement agents and Chiefs. 


Beginning February first, Bill be- 
came Assistant Sales Manager of 
the High Standard Manufacturing 


Corporation of Hamden, Connecticut. 
High Standard manufactures an excel- 
lent line of .22 caliber Target Auto- 
matics, the Supermatic (LAW AND 
ORDER, June '54 Weapon-Wise) and 
the Olympic models, both of these 
weapons were in the hands of the few 
Americans who placed at the 36th In- 
ternational Shooting Union World 
Championships at Caracas, Venezuela. 
I know that those LAW AND ORDER 
readers who know him join me in 
wishing Bill success and the best of 
luck in his new position with High 
Standard. 


“Mac” McCubbin Retires 

C. F. “Mac” McCubbin, manager of 
the Rifle Shooting Promotion Divi- 
sion of Remington Arms has retired. 
“Mac” is well liked and respected and 
he always gave a helping hand to the 
tyro shooter. He appeared at small or 
large matches with equal enthusiasm. 
The shooters are going to miss him 
along the firing line. 

STOLEN GUNS 

COLT, Model 1911 pistol, #1196800, 
cal. .45. Lt. Bill Almon, 5llth Abn. 
Signal Co., Ft. Campbell, Ky. 

REMINGTON, Model (1917) rifle, 
+90168, cal. .30-'06; WINCHESTER, 
Model 1886 rifle, +141069, cal. .45-70. 
E. M. Whitney, 5651 W. Manchester 
Ave., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

SMITH & WESSON; K-22 Combat 
Masterpiece revolver, +K-198674, cal. 
.22. Thomas M. Gathright, II, Hickory 
Lodge, Hot Springs, Va. 

HI-STANDARD pistol, 
.22. George J. Korby, Jr., 
Intyre, Livonia, Mich. 


#182536, cal. 
29601 Mac- 








SMITH & WESSON, 
#19018, cal. .22. S/Sgt. Harold E. Ech- 
man, Air Base Trailer Village, Rapid 
City, S. Dak. 

WINCHESTER, Model 21 
#21007, 12-ga.; WINCHESTER, Model 
12 shotgun, #519622, 12-ga.; HI- 
STANDARD, Model B pistol, +8476, 
cal. .22; IVER JOHNSON revolver 
#144, cal. 38. Harry Spennare, 3209 
W. 76th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

COLT Woodsman pistol (2 guns), 
#154681 and +98607-S, both cal. .22; 
COLT Officers Model revolver, #623104- 
C, cal. 38 Spec.; SMITH & WESSON, 
revolver, #88081, cal. 32. Elmo C. Long, 
927 E. 25th St., Yuma, Ariz. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, 
Model 999 revolver, #3275, cal. .22. 
Francis L. Weber, Box 4, Albany, Minn. 


K-22 revolver, 


shotgun, 


COLT single-action revolver, #24023, 
cal. 45. C. E. Engebretson, Milaca, 
Minn. 

REMINGTON, Model 721A rifle, 
#229172, cal. .270. George H. Mid- 
daugh, 318 Second St., Bismarck, N. 
Dak. 


COLT Gov't. Model pistol, #C-236857. 
cal. 45. D. K. McGinnis, P. O. Box 
1386, Williamsburg, Va. 


WINCHESTER, Model 1917 Enfield 


rifle, 245953, cal. .30-’06. Archie L. 
Kelley, 9 St. Charles Ave., Waltham, 
Mass. 

WINCHESTER, Model 07 rifle, 
#53480, cal. 351. Charles F. Gardner, 
Grim Bldg., Kirksville, Mo. 





This listing is from The American 
Rifleman magazine, official organ of 
The National Rifle Association of 
America, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





If you are interested in any of 
the products you read about in our 
magazine, don't hesitate to use the 
Readers Service Card. It can be of 


great assistance to you. 
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Famous 
WEBLEY 
COMBAT MODEL ” 
onty 5129" 4 Pea 


Here's one handgun you can afford 
to own and shoot! Type used by 
British Tommies in N. Africa, 
Korea, countless battles. Famed for rugged 
dependability, superb accuracy. Powerful 
could stop even a charging grizzly! Ideal for 
home, business protection; low-cost big bore 
“plinking;” “second gun” on hunting trips. 
First time offered at this ow price! Barrel, 4 
Overall, 9'/,"; Wt. 37 oz. Holds 6 shots. Blued 
futsh. 435 Cal. *Geo 
Very Good, $14.95. Converted to 45 ACP 
Col. Half-moon clips included. $16.95. 
10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
FREE (.455 only) if you order 
NOW’! 12 rounds to shoot & test 
your Webley. If it isn’t worth 3 
times price, send gun back for 
prompt refund at end of 10 days! 
GUN & AMMO SHIPPED EXP. CHGS. COLLECT SAME 
DAY ORDER RECEIVED! ($2 dep. required on C.0.0.'s.) 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


WINFIELD Zn 5s, 
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Chiefly Chatter 





Herman C. Delp 


Chief of Police, Milwaukie, Oregon 
by Charles H. Potter 


Each city or community with an organized police force 
has different conditions to which the men pledged to 
enforce law and order must adapt themselves. Whereas 
emphasis in some communities, where itinerants are 
numerous, may be placed on protection designed to cope 
with housebreaking, shoplifting and petty theft, other 
cities may find their major problems entirely different. 

Chief Herman C. Delp of the Milwaukie, Oregon police 
department thinks his city of nearly 6,000 people is 
remarkably free of major crime problems. But as a 
“bedroom” city on the outskirts of Portland, he finds 
that he, nevertheless, has more than enough to keep him 
and his force of four men busy. But before telling you 
about his problems, let’s look at the man. 

Chief Delp was born in Virginia but he left his home 
state in 1908. He came to the Pacific Coast in 1910. 
Much of his early life he spent in construction work with 
the Oregon State Highway Department. For two years, 
1917-18, he was a doughboy for Uncle Sam in the 
medical corps where he earned the nickname of “Doc,” 
a name by which he is endearingly known to the young 
population in Milwaukie today. 

Chief Delp came to Milwaukie in 1939 when the State 
Highway Department transferred him to that city. He 
decided it was a pretty good place to live; but Uncle 
Sam was in trouble again in a few years and he decided 
to help out by doing investigation work for the Civil Af- 


fairs Western Defense Command, a civil service job at 
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the Presidio in San Francisco from 1942 to 1945. He 
returned to Milwaukie in 1945 and joined the police 
force which then numbered two men. Two years later 
he became Chief. 

The Chief believes it is good public relations and good 
for the city for him to know his townspeople. He makes 
it a point to familiarize himself with all the folks of 
Milwaukie from the little tots on up to the oldest citizens, 
He’s especially fond of children and they like him. Chief 
Delp believes that getting the youngsters to know him 
and the other officers of the department pays good divi- 
dends. It looks as though he is right for it’s a certainty 


that none of the kids is afraid of “Doc.” He has their 


complete respect. ; 


It’s interesting to note that knowing his people has 
helped the Chief in another way, too. He quickly spots 
a stranger in town and he makes it a practice to engage 
him in conversation. To those visitors who have stopped 
to enjoy the pretty little city on the Willamette River or 
to shop or seek information, the Chief is most cordial ¢ 
and quickly makes the visitors feel at home. But hi 
quickly spots a phony and it takes only a few words to 
convince the undesirables that they are not welcome in 
Milwaukie. The Chief’s alertness in_ this 
doubtless helped to make possible a record of no major 


respect has 

crimes in the city since he joined the force in 1945. ! 
Chief Delp believes that being close to a big city like 

Portland is an advantage. He finds the Portland police 


department very co-operative and quick to alert him 


to possible trouble emanating from Portland arene 


He also enjoys the same cooperation from the Clackamas 
County Sheriffs office and the Oregon State Police. The 
head office of the Oregon State Police, incidentally, is | 
located at the edge of Milwaukie and state police stand 
ready to assist the Milwaukie department at any time. 
One big regular assist from the state police is that of 
patrolling U.S. Highway 99 which goes through Mil. 
waukie. In cases of accidents, Chief Delp and his men 
work with the state police on Highway 99 within the! 
city limits. 

Chief Delp told us that the most irritating problem 
he has is the utter disregard people seem to have for 
their own safety. It takes constant vigilance, he said. 
to prevent promiscuous violations of U-turn and _stop- 
street laws. Otherwise law-abiding people, seem to think 
nothing of breaking a driving law which will endanger 
the lives of others and themselves. Although he con 
fessed the problem sometimes dismays him, he indicated 
that the situation was improving since the departmen! 
constantly cracks down on violators. 

If the people of Milwaukie were asked to tell what jel 
they think the Chief loves the most, they would prob 
ably be 99% 


watching over the children best. Woe be unto the motor 


in agreement that he enjoys his work o 


ist who passes a school bus that is loading or unloading 
children! Such a motorist would rate a ticket no matter 
who he might be or what his excuse for breaking the] 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Book Reviews 


Encyclopedia of Aberrations 


Edited by Edward Podolsky, M.D. 


Publ.: Philosophical Library, New York. $10.00 


A POLICE OFFICER well knows the idiosyncracies of 
human behavior, for in the line of duty he sees the 
results of twisted minds in the many acts of criminal 
violence. Here in this book, Dr. Podolsky has organized 
material relative to every category of aberrations in 
human behavior. Some fifty-nine doctors and psychia- 
trists have pooled their specialized knowledge in the 
articles of the book. 

The dictionary defines the word “aberration” as a 
“deviation from the usual course of action”. 

We do not mean to imply that the entire book’s sub- 
ject matter is based on acts that are criminal in nature, 
for human traits such as: lying, gambling, anti-semitism, 
aleohol addiction, ete., are discussed. All of these sub- 
jects are presented in an abbreviated, understandable 
manner. The accent, naturally, is on the psychological 
aspects of abnormal behavior. 

It is in truth, just as the title states, an encyclopedia. 
The contents are alphabetically arranged and it is through 
in its coverage. A student in the field of criminology 
should certainly include this book in his library. 

Since crime usually has as its source abnormal be- 





havior in sexual patterns and include: masochism, 
sadism, homosexuality and exhibitionism, these sub- 
jects are given careful attention in this book. 

Many of the terms referring to abnormalities will 
be totally unfamiliar to the police officer. For example, 
the first listing is Abasia. This is defined as the loss 
of power to walk. It explains that there is nothing 
organically wrong with the individual and the ailment 
is purely a psychological quirk. 

An interesting commentary on the problems of juve- 
nile delinquency addiction of drugs in the adolescent 
and disordered thinking can be found in the contents. 

This book is for the scholar or one interested in why 
certain human beings act in a manner contrary to ac- 
cepted practices. 

L. E. L. 


‘Ee 
Chiefly Chatter 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Little wonder that “Doc” 


law. is so popular with the 
children. When teenagers get into automobile trouble 
they find “Doc” is more than an officer of the law; he 
is a friend who endeavors to mend their thoughtless 
ways of driving. This is right in line with the Chief's 
policy of working on prevention rather than correcting 
things which have already happened. 

Chief Delp believes that his job in the city of Mil- 
waukie is largely one of education and his key words 
are “safety” and “courtesy.” With these watchwords in 
mind, it is little wonder that the majority of people in 
Milwaukie respect the law and the men who seek to 


enforce it. 





ape NOW! A Handgun Designed 


with Detectives in Mind! 


COLT 
“AGENT” 


Weighs only 14% ounces 
Caliber: .38 Special 


HAMMER 
SHROUD* 











March, 1955 


PLAINCLOTHESMEN (and police- 
women) have asked us for a 
tough, hard-hitting handgun, easy 
to conceal, easy to carry, and easy 
to draw and fire. The Colt Agent 
embodies those features, plus ab- 
solute dependability, ruggedness, 
and long life. The Agent fires six 
shots, like any good service arm. 
Because of its specially-shaped 
small butt, it can be quickly 
drawn from holster, pocket, purse, 
or waistband. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


-38 Special Ammunition (midrange and 
regular service loads) @ 2” Snub-nose 
Barrel @ 6%” Overall Length @ 141- 
Ounce Net Weight @ Extra-wide Fixed 
Front Sight (ramp style, glare-proofed) 
Grooved Trigger and Hammer Spur ®@ Full- 
Checkered Walnut Stocks (with specially 
rounded small butt) @ Full Colt Blue Finish. 


*Colt Hammer Shroud, available on the 
Agent, expedites quick draw or shooting 
through pocket. 

Ask your local dealer or police supply house 


about this fine gun, backed by the name “Colt”, 
famous for years as the arm of law and order. 
















COLT’S 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Arms Division, Hartford 15, Conn. 






For further information circle *58 on Readers Service Card 





(Continued from Page 10) 


TELEPHONE 
pass through three or four. The final part of the cable 
run going into the Central Office often has as many as 
2000 pairs. This is no concern of yours. If you have the 
correct pair number, you can tap in at any bridging 
point that is not encased in lead, choosing a location 
along the wire run which will afford the greatest privacy. 
| prefer and practice secrecy, and find the correct pair by 
using the Dial Test Set. then tracing the wires to a dupli- 
cate appearance of this pair that bears the same number. 
You will find that a residential wire tap is by far the 
most difficult. A hotel job, in which you too, can engage 
a room or suite is the easiest. Apartment houses and 
downtown office buildings are also simple. for much the 
same 

Step-by-Step Procedure in Installing A Tap 

Ascertain the telephone number you are interested in. 
This is usually obtained from the telephone book, or if 
a new subscription from “Information”. 


reason. 


If. as in the case of horse rooms and disorderly houses 
it is a non-published number, then trace and locate the 
correct pair by any of the “moistened finger” techniques 
already described. With non-published telephone num- 
bers. it may become necessary to have your contact in 
the telephone company call the repair clerk and find out 
the telephone number to which this pair is assigned. If 
you have no such contact or if maximum security is to 
be maintained. then call the repair clerk yourself under 
the pretext of being a lineman checking trouble. This is 
done by dialing the exchange of the subscriber, and in 
Baltimore the digits 9965. Other cities have other num- 
bers. When calling the repair desk or cable records clerk, 
you should know company jargon perfectly. If you do 
not. don’t try this. In checking for the location of a dupli- 
cate pair for example. if you are tapping in the Greater 
New York Area you call them “bridging heads.” In 
Baltimore they are called “appearances” and in Wash- 
ington they are called “multiples”. You must use the 
correct term to get away with this pretext. 

After checking the pair number. the detective learns 
that the pair runs from the box adjoining the subject's 
house to a second bridging point 7 blocks north. From 
here it goes to a third bridging point on a pole 4 blocks 
east, and from here it drops underground to a basement 
6 blocks west, where it finally enters an underground 
cable leading to the Central Office. You can tap in at any 
of these bridging points. without alarming or alerting 
your subject. as you are always away from the immedi- 
ate area of the house. 

As to finding the best location, try to choose a vacant 
store, apartment or house near any of the bridging points. 
You then attach your alligator clips to the pair. Run 
your wire from the pole into the apartment, house or 
store that you have rented. If possible, use the conven- 
tional Western Electric wire used by the Telephone 
Company so that it is undistinguished from the wire al- 
ready installed. If you are lucky enough to find a vacant 
lot near any bridging point, then you can park your car 
near the pole, and conduct the surveillance from the car. 
This should only be done if the vacant lot is not within 
line of sight of any homes or stores. 

A word of advice! When working directly from the 
pole in your car, do not let the wire dangle. It takes but 
a few seconds to staple it neatly to the pole, and is far 
less conspicuous. Let the wire drop all the way to the 
ground, stapling it into the wood about every 3 feet. 
If the pole is covered with tar, you can cover the stapled 
wire with black tar tape for better camouflage. From the 
bottom, leave about 3 feet free to run into your car. It 
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is best to cover your alligator clips with rubber syringe 
tubing. This insulates them in case they touch each other 
accidently. You should never cross the plus with the 
minus. If you do, there is a noticeable reaction on the 
Main Frame at the Central Office. 


Tapping Hotel, Apartment and Office 
Building Phones 

In the above-captioned structures your job is a lot 
easier. In a hotel for example, the pairs of all phones on 
each floor usually terminate at a terminal box in the hall 
or in the vestibule adjoining the emergency exit stairs, 
Here you obtain a room on the same floor as your sub. 
ject. In a hotel terminal box each pair is designated by 
room number. All you have to do is cross the pair of you 
own room phone over to the terminal screws of the per- 
son under surveillance, as you will have his room number 
in advance. After so pre-stringing your wires, it is a 
simple matter to attach your equipment to the bell box 
in your own room. In doing this. do not let the two 
strips of wire that you put in the terminal box touch each 
other. Also make certain that you understand the re- 
lationship of the pairs, and attach the plus to the plus, 
and the minus to the minus. 

Office buildings and apartments follow the same process 
exactly. as long as you can rent a suite. The only differ 
ence is that here the terminal boxes are usually found in 
the basement. 

Certain Common Obstacles 

On stake-outs it is sometimes impossible to rent a space 
in a hotel, apartment or office building. If this happens. 
unless you know how to trace the wire run, you mus! 
depend on an inside contact within the Telephone Com- 
pany to provide you with the location of the duplicate 
pairs. While these additional bridging points are not as 
numerous as in suburban residential areas of town, they 
are generally located in the basements of other buildings. 
One of these buildings is sure to have a vacant place for 


you to stake out. 


Avoiding Cut-in on a Conversation in Progress 

Prior to tapping in, make this brief test to ascertain 
whether the phone is in use. In order to avoid alerting 
your subject, attach one clip to one terminal screw. With 
the tap circuit now open. hold the other clip betwee 
your moistened thumb and forefinger, and place a wet 
finger on the other terminal screw. The tap is complete. 
but a wet finger is such an inferior conductor that in- 


sufficient current will flow through. Thus clicks are 
avoided. but you can still hear the conversation very 


faintly. Test this way every four or five minutes until 
you have made certain that the line is open. Delay cut- 
ting in when the line is in use. 

With the wire-tapping equipment | have designed, this 
precaution is not necessary. This circuit can cut in on 
any line without any reaction on the line, and withoul 
alerting the persons talking. 

Recording Equipment 

If you plan to record as well as listen. do not use your 
lape or wire recorder with the induction coil, or in con 
junction with the condenser-resistor-headphone set. Your 
tapping unit should be on a completely separate circuitry. 
but have a secondary stage that accepts a recorder. At 
tach two jacks to a piece of shielded wire: one to fil 
your recorder, the other to fit your detectophone. Con- 
nect the two, and your recording should be perfectl) 
balanced, if your alligators are firmly connected to the 
correct pairs. 

A battery-powered tape recorder may be used. This is 
perfectly satisfactory if the surveillance is of short dura- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Pt BLIC RELATIONS 
summarily and firmly. Also, we absolutely do not sug- 
ves) you be afraid of the public or that you “butter 
them up.” All we say is that it is simply good business 
to make your public contacts in such a way that you 
friends for the department. 


CHAPTER III 


Relations with Citizens 
Qur two previous articles on public relations have 
discussed the basic importance of public relations and 
the task of selling the police department. Now, we come 
to our third topic: Relations with citizens. This is one of 
the most basic aspects of the entire subject of public 
relations and policing. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
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Courtesy Important. Perhaps the heading “relations 
with citizens” seems too formal for you. Well, how about 
calling it just this: The importance of courtesy. The rea- 
son it is so important is that police work usually involves 
people. Except when searching for inanimate physical 
evidence, your police work normally involves contact 


with people. 
In Public Contacts A Man Must Be 
Both A Gentleman And A Policeman 

Perhaps there are still a few old timers who think that 
a policeman has to be tough and rugged all the time. 
Whether or not this attitude was justified even in “the 
old days” we don’t know. But we do know that now, a 
policeman must be courteous to everybody. It all boils 
down to this: At one and the same time he is both cour- 
teous and polite. yet is firm in his enforcement of the 
law. 

Always On Duty. A police officer is a marked man. 
This is particularly true of those in uniform. However. 
many others not in uniform are known by the community 
to be police officers. Members of the general public re- 
gard a policeman as always on duty at all times. As 
many authorities have said, the policeman is the police 
department. It is a condition of his job that he is ready 
to serve at all times under all conditions. 


Remember That Police Work 


Means Personal Service 

Especially when a policeman is working his tour of 
duty in uniform, he is the department's public relations 
man. Regardless of how fine an abstract public relations 
program may be. the man on the beat can make it or 
break it. Police work is so personal that its success and 
its plus values depend wholly on the men who do the 
work. 


Keeping A Balance. Doing a good job of policing 
and a good job of police public relations really means 
having a balance. Obviously, a neat appearance. good 
personal cleanliness, and the like are basic. But above 
those, a policeman must be businesslike and still be cor- 
dial and friendly. He has to be firm but he can’t be arro- 
gant. Likewise, he should not be too familiar with those 
he meets. 


Big Job At The Desk: 
Giving Service To People 
Every policeman who has worked at the desk knows 
that at times your public will drive you crazy with trivial 
requests and complaints. But, it is the handling of such 
trivia that separates the good police desk men from the 
mediocre ones. Never, never forget that the person bring- 
ing the complaint or query thinks the matter is important. 
Give Full Attention. Barring the mental cases (who 
must be humored, anyway) even the most trivial calls 
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should get careful attention. After a few years or even a 
few months of police experience. an officer usually de- 
velozs a sort of clinical attitude. He gets to see the back- 
yard clothesline cases in their true perspective. But: He 
never lets the complainant think the matter is anything 
less than very important. 

Right Office Atmosphere. Think about some of the 
stations you've seen. Every police station or office (and 
every other kind, for that matter) has an atmosphere. 
Whether this atmosphere is good or bad depends on the 
people working there. Does your desk have a business- 
like atmosphere? Do the desk men sit up, with no slouch- 
ing or feet on desk? 

A good desk officer is very alert to those who approach 
the desk. He has an air of knowing his business and 
displays an appearance of being “at your service” to 
those who call or visit. Above all, he does not, ever. 
brush anyone off. If he can’t answer the question, he 
explains why. He directs the party to the proper office 
or agency. and does his best to satisfy the caller. 


Handling Telephone Calls: 
Diplomacy and Alertness Count 
Around the country there are many ways of answering 
the police telephone. Some departments use expressions 
like “Smithburg Police, Officer Jones . . .” However, more 
and more chiefs are insisting on the simple answer. 
“Police Department.” They reason that the caller doesn’t 
care whom he is talking to—as long as he’s got the police. 
Local Variations. Probably the chief justification for 
giving the name of the department or the city, is that of 
avoiding confusion. In some areas there are many ad- 
joining communities. It may be necessary to state “Home- 
town Police” to inform the caller whom he has called. 





Join us in our O2 na year 


We step forward with confidence in 
America's Greatest Uniform Firm Gives 
Greatest Brand Names in Uniforms 


TAILORED BY DUBOIS 


the future. 
You The 


this is 


dubois 


we’re here for your future 


To our many friends we have been their “one source” 
house, supply their demand for . . . Superior Quality 
and Character in Uniforms. 

@ BETTER FIT 

@ SOUND MERCHANDISE 

@ SMARTER STYLING 

@ EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Highest Quaiity . . . master tailoring, in both made 
to measure and in stock service. 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, INC. 
17 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
The Uniform House of the Nation 
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On The Beat 


Typically, however, the better practice seems to be sim- 
ply to say, “Police department , 


(Continued from Page 19) 


In any case, the important thing is to answer promptly. 
People calling the police are usually under some kind of 
tension. Seconds become minutes. Regardless of the 
greeting used, the important thing is to give a definite 
impression of being at the service of the caller. Listen 
carefully and do not make him say anything twice. Try 
to get it the first time. 


Pencil Always Ready. A good desk officer auto- 
matically picks up a pencil at the same time he answers 
the telephone. He makes notes as he listens and talks. 
There are enough problems in receiving police calls with- 
out having the handicap of no pencil or paper. Fre- 
quently, the foreign born revert to their native language 
when excited. People often cannot think of their street 
addresses. 

It is important to check locations carefully. More and 
more communities have dial telephones, so that tracing 
a call is difficult if not impossible. We remember that in 
the suburbs where we grew up the telephone operators 
always held the line open when someone called the po- 
lice or fire department, in order to assist in locating the 
caller if necessary. Now the police desk men are largely 
on their own in this regard. 





Guest Editorial 


American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 


(Continued from Page 4) 


lap: let it be taught in schools, in seminaries and in col- 
leges: let it be written in primers, spelling-books, and 
in almanacs: let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice .. 

“Although bad laws, if they exist, should be repealed 
as soon as possible; still, while they continue in force, 
for the sake of example they should be religiously ob- 


served.” 


mon Fa 








How to Tap a Telephone 


(Continued from Page 18) 






tion, such as 15 to 25 hours. On longer investigations, 
or investigations involving 24-hour monitoring for sey. 
eral days, it is best to use either house current to power 
your recorder, or have more than one battery-powered 
recorder. Needless to say, battery-powered recorders 
will not work on AC current. 

For the same reason if tapping from a car, use either 
a rotary converter or an inverter with a regular tape 
recorder as the battery life of this type of recorder is 
limited. The author uses an inverter and a regular AC. 
powered tape recorder. The battery of the car is con. 
nected with the inverter, which is introduced into the 
tape recorder. The tape recorder is then attached to the 
wire tapping unit. This unit can be used with or without 
the recorder, and has an input network that is absolutely 
undetectable on the line. I must stress again that for long 
surveillances, battery-powered tape recorders are pre. 
carious. unless you have two of them. Most low-budget 
Police Departments find it is simpler and much less 
expensive to use the regular recorder and an inverter 
when recording. The reason for this is that they can al- 
ways change cars when the auto battery runs low. Re. 
charging auto batteries is also considerably less expensive 










than buying several batteries for the recorder each of ( 
which when once used, is thrown away. And it must bk 
remembered that in many smaller cities and towns pa- 
thetically inadequate budgets exist. Thus the Chief « ¥ 


Detective Captain—even when on a major case, has { 
little equipment with which to work, and often has to 
count every penny. 





Conclusion 

Law enforcement officers will find that while this art: 
cle dwells on how to tap a line and what specifically not 
to do, it does not attempt to summarize all the varied 
wire-tapping problems. These are co-mingled with the 
laws regulating audio-detection in the various states, as) 
well as the type of telephone equipment in use in the 
different towns. While you can do something about your | 
state laws as I stressed in the previous article, there is t} 
little you can do to change your local telephone system. : 
Only the company can do that. i 

If you have special questions, you are invited to wrile 
me, using your department letterhead. Naturally, each 
inquiry will be treated as confidential. While I do nol 
promise to have the answer to each question, | will cer 
tainly try to help you. 
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‘ Modern Methods 


4 “Science in Crime” 
Featurette 

by Oakley W. Cooke 

VITAL CONCERN to the manage- 
A ment of any place of public display 
is protection for valuable exhibits 
against theft or intentional vandalism. 
For a museum like New York City’s 
American Museum of Natural History, 
protection is particularly im- 
portant. There, exhibits are valued at 
many millions of dollars and spread 
over untold acres of floor space. 

In an attempt to find a solution to 
the protection problem, early in 1954 
the Museum decided to test a new 
burglar detection device which had 
been approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratory and is manufactured by the 
Ultrasonic Division of Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc. While the equipment can 
be used for overall room protection 
for purposes of the test it was decided 
to install it for the protection of indi- 


such 


vidual display cases. M. F. Harty, 
General Manager of Exhibition and 
Buildings, chose the South American 


Indian Hall for the experiment and the 
ultrasonic burglar alarms were in- 
stalled in its 78 display cases. 


Here’s how the apparatus works. 


Each one of the seventy-eight dis- 
play cases in the Museum’s South 
American Indian Hall has one of 


these “ribbon” elements which 
transmits ultrasonic waves at 19,- 
200 cycles per second—too high 
for the human ear to detect. 


Concealed in opposite corners of each 
display case are two “ribbon” elements, 
one of which transmits ultrasonic waves 
at a frequency of 19,200 cycles per 
second. (Too high for human ears to 
detect). The other element acts as a 
receiver for this signal. Both elements 
are connected to a master control or 
“brain” which continuously compares 
the transmitted signal with the signal 
being received. 

As long as objects in the case remain 
at rest or no foreign element is intro- 


} duced, the flood of supersonic sound 
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Guard Old Treasures 


se iis all 











F 


Overall room protection for the Museum’s Gem Room during hours 





when the building is closed could be provided by placing these two 
inconspicuous elements on top of display cases. 


remains constant. However, if the case 
is hit hard enough to set objects in 
motion, or the case is opened, or an 
object like a hand or “fishing” wire is 
inserted in it, the supersonic wave 
iengt’ is changed by this action which 
causes the master control to signal an 
alarm in the room and also at the 
central guard station. In most cases, 
a guard could be on the scene in a 
matter of seconds and all exit doors 


to the building could be closed until 
the responsible individual was ap- 
prehended. 





Adams of Walter 


Raymond lL. 
Kidde & Co., explains the opera- 


tion of the supersonic burglar 

alarm’s control box to Guard Don- 

ald Serret. 

Installation of this equipment in 
the test room was so successful that 
during the next three years, Mr. Harty 
expects to provide protection devices 
in all exhibit cases containing valuable 
displays and similar equipment to 
stand guard over certain rooms during 
hours when the museum is closed. 
Also, a number of portable alarm sets 
will be available for stationing at 


temporary displays. 


In addition to being used as protec- 
tion against burglary and vandalism, 
the system will detect fire or even a 
ruptured water pipe. 


| New Secret Recorder 





with Built-In Microphone 
and Playback Facilities 


Available for the first time, a really secret and 
dependable tape recorder for your investigative 
work with full assurance of catching every word 
and whisper. Specifically designed for all forms 
of fool-proof sure-fire investigative work. 
Completely self-contained, operates anywhere! 


Briefcase ingeniously camouflaged to open, 
without disclosing recorder in operation. In-built 
super-sensitive microphone plus new circuits 
record all sounds from a whisper to a roar. 
Picks up whispers at a distance of 12 feet and 
ordinary speech at 100 feet. Secret latch switch 
operates recorder. Provides 1% hours of unin- 
terrupted recording time. Built-in headphone 
playback. Tapes also play back on any 17% 
ips recorder. 

Available to all legitimate commercial, profes- 
sional, industrial, municipal, stote and federal 
investigative agencies. 

For Complete Technical Information and 
Direct Factory Prices Write to Dept. LO: 


AMPLIFIER CORP. of AMERICA 


398 Broadway, N. Y. 13 
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One of the BLACKINTON pre- 
cision machined trimming presses 


set to exacting tolerances to give 
you a better badge. 
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ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF BLACKINTON BADGES 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


ut not close enough when it 

comes to trimming badges 
because the maximum tolerance 
for BLACKINTON’S precision badge 
trimming tools is five thousandths 
of an inch, and most badges re- 
quire even closer shaves than this. 


If your badge is a BLACKINTON 
badge, notice the smooth edge — 
see the perfect trim. This is just 
another routine procedure for 
BLACKINTON in the manufacture 
of fine badges. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 
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Notes 





Barnett—A, L. Judge Advocate 


When Jules D. Darnett, a tall, soft- 


| spoken attorney, was recently installed 


as Judge Advocate of the American Le- 
gion’s New York Police Post, he be- 
came the first man to hold this rank 
as chief legal counsel to the Post 


To those who know him, the honor 


is a fitting milestone in the career of 


a man whose life's work has been that 
of a public defender and a champion 
of policemen’s rights. His life story is 


truest 


saga in the 


a Horatio Alger 
sense. 

Jules was born to a poor family and 
he was forced to start to work when 
he was 12 years old. He bought his 
mother a pair of spectacles with his 
first earnings as a laundry delivery 
boy. Thereafter he worked successivel} 
as a waiter, laborer in a cold-storage 
plant, doughnut shop cashier, short- 
order cook and dishwasher. He used 
the proceeds to pay his and his two 
brothers’ ways through school. 

When he was 16, Jules figured in 
an incident that was to shape his 
career. At this time, his father became 
involved in a departmental proceeding 
and was relieved of his job as a civil 
servant with the New York City Sanl- 
tation Department. 

The indignant boy wrote a brief, de- 
fending his father, which was pre- 
sented to officials in the city govern- 
ment. It pointed up the unfairness of 
the action so effectively that the elder 
Barnett was reinstated with apologies 

The affair made Jules realize that 
many other people are victims, like 
his father, of unjust charges which 
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Portable Electric Plants 

Two new series of portable electric 
generating plants will be announced 
soon by D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 7024 
University Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Available in sizes ranging from 500 
watts to 2500 watts, the new models 
have been designed for police emergency 
and disaster use where local power 
sources are not accessible, or for light- 
ing and radio equipment in the event 
of power failures due to storm. 





The new heavy-duty, 4-cycle engine 
used as a prime mover for the new 
models is a rugged, single-cylinder, air- 
cooled unit. Extra-large main bearings 








and sturdy rod and crankshaft assure 
long-life service, manually started by 
means of a pull rope (or by a recoil- 
type starter optional). 

The revolving armature generator is 
directly connected to the engine for 
troublefree permanent alignment. 

Both models AK and AJ are light- 
weight and compact, and can be carried 
or wheeled right to the job. They can 
be equipped with a combination guard 
frame which forms a carrying handle. 
A two wheel dolly (optional) is avail- 
able from the factory for easier porta- 
bility. 

For complete information, write to the 
manufacturer or circle No. 80 on the 
Readers Service Card. 





Traffic Signal Lamp 
Solar Electric Corp., Warren, Pa., has 
produced an electric light bulb with a 
built in safety device designed to pre- 
vent accidents at road intersections, 
railroad crossings, bridges, airports, etc. 
The lamp (DUAL TRAFFIC SIGNAL) 
contains 2 filaments. A 50 watt filament 
designed for 5000 hours life, and a 25 
watt filament designed for 8000 hours. 
When the 50 watt filament burns out 


after 5000 hours; the 25 watt filament 
continues to burn with a lower light. 
This light is sufficient to give a warning 
to the public, but dim enough to warn 





the Police Patrol or Maintenance De- 
partment that the lamp needs replacing 
The 2 filament design is a new de- 
parture in the lighting field and the 
light bulb has a life of almost twice 
that given by lamps presently in use. 
The 75 watt DUAL TRAFFIC SIG- 
NAL lamp has a medium base, is en- 
(Continued on Page 28) 











M. A. Halligan 





When: 


© minutes means lives. 

© space in your patrol car is at a premium. 

®@ spending a few extra dollars is cheaper. 

© a frantic voice speaks words like these over a tele- 

phone—"'l smell gas and the door is locked, please 
help; | think somebody is inside. 

“My child is locked in the bathroom and | hear 
water running, please, please hurry. 

"A little boy is stuck in a pipe between two walls. 
"The people are out and water is dripping through 
the ceiling. 

“Ll can't get the garage doors open and | hear the 
car motor running inside.” 

© traffic is piling up dangerously because of two locked 
bumpers. 

® people are pinned in auto wrecks, under heavy timbers 
overturned crates, etc. 

@ he's lying on the floor near the glass door and needs 
help. The door must be opened without showering 
him with glass. 

the policeman's own life is in danger. 


Then: 


There isn't enough money in this world to replace a life. 
That is why it is a good investment to buy the best 
equipment for your patrol car. For the emergency that 
happens anytime, call for— 


THE HALLIGAN TOOL* 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 








> COLOR EMERGENCY 
TRAFFIC FLASHLIGHT 


FAUROT NO. 842 


USES: 
@ DIRECT TRAFFIC 
@ PATROL HIGHWAYS 
@ INVESTIGATE DARK AREAS 
@ FLASH RED DANGER 


een #hiTe Chee, 





SIGNALS 
© FLASH GREEN SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
® USE AS EMERGENCY ROAD 
LIGHT 
© PINPOINT LIGHT ON A . |) 4} 


SMALL GIVEN AREA 





Price $2.70 
(Less Batteries) 
including delivery in U.S.A. 


Write To: 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 
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Evidence of Crime 
Committed By 
Dynamite Explosion 


by W. D. Blackwell, 
Prosecuting Attorney, 
Stone County, Wiggins, Miss. 


eee IS A chemically high 
explosive which was invented by 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel of Sweden. It 
has been beneficially used in the con- 
struction and demolition of highways, 
railroads, bridges and buildings, swamp 
drainage, mining, and removal of bar- 
riers and stumps and fighting hostile 
fires among other things. 

Since the utility of dynamite is quite 
general, it is availab!= for lawful use. 
It is within the police power of the fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal gov- 
ernments to regulate the manufacture, 
transportation, storage, distribution, 
sale and use of dynamite so as to pre- 





vent death, personal injury, property 
damage, nuisance and its use in the 
commission of crime. Public records of 
sales may furnish a source of infor- 
mation as to the identity of purchasers 
and dates of sales. 

On occasion dynamite has been used 
in the perpetration of suicide, homi- 
cide, mayhem, burglary, racketeering 
and malicious mischief. Although it 
is rarely so used, it is well for the 
on-the-spot criminal investigator to 
give some thought to the evidence 
which is admissible in the prosecution 
of cases in which dynamite has been 
employed. 

The chemical dynamite explosion 
will be attended by a loud sound of 
high intensity but of short duration. 
When the explosion takes piace hot 
gases will be released in all directions; 
these will diminish in force propor- 
tionately to the square of the distance 
from the explosion. The blast will 
have a shattering effect and will lib- 
erate considerable heat which may, in 
turn, ignite inflammable material 
within its proximity. The combustion 
of dynamite will give off a sweet and 
acrid odor similar to that of burned 
smokeless gunpowder. A person in the 
vicinity of the explosion may testify 
to what he saw, felt, heard and 
smelled. 

Dynamite is manufactured by the 
absorption of nitroglycerin by granules 








®@ Adjusts to operator's ideal height 
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Has Operating Advantages of Heavier 4-Wheel Power Machines Plus Lightness of 
Weight, Greater Maneuverability and Low Cost of 2-Wheel Machines 


Check These Important New Bonus Benefits: 


@ Carries the full weight-load 

@ Upright when you park it 

Makes straight lines faster with much less effort 

Stays “on track" with minimum operator direction 

Makes straight, curved and skip lines with equal ease 

Portable—easy to transport and clean 

Converts to 2-wheel machine for narrow, crowded areas, in a minute 


H. C. SWEET COMPANY 


The NEW 
Florline UPRIGHT 
Marking Machine 
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2 Fine Machines 
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of an inert substance which is there. 
after tightly wrapped with heavily 
oiled paper in small cylindrical sticks, 
The several manufacturers vary as to 
the specific qualities of the inert gran- 
ules and the oiled paper. Fragments 
of the oiled paper and dynamite ash, 
if recovered, are admissible as demon- 
strative relevant evidence and may be 
identified by an expert witness. The 
manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
may also be identified to trace the 
chain of possession of the explosive or 
the possible method of obtaining the 
explosive by the accused or an accom- 
plice. ‘ 

There are many possible methods of 
detonation, but the usual one is by a 
metallic cap of fulminate of mercury 
which is ignited by a fast or slow burn- 
ing fuse set by fire or an electrical 
impulse. The remnant of the exploded 
cap, fuse, transformer, battery, wire, 
or magneto used in exciting the explo- 
sion are admissible in evidence. An 
expert witness may give his opinion 
as to the specific type, or manufacture 
of the material and the _ possible 
method of ignition. The source from 
which the accused obtained or could 
have obtained similar materials is ad- 
missible in evidence. This also applies 
to a timing mechanism if one was used 


The scene of the crime should be 
carefully and thoughtfully photo- 
graphed. This will include the interior 
of each room damaged and the ex- 
terior of the building involved from 
all four sides. If the explosion oc- 
curred in or on an automobile, photo- 
graphs should clearly show the dam- 
age and the probable place where the 
explosion was placed if not blown away 
by the blast. Close up photographs 
should be taken of demonstrative evi- 
dence in place as it existed immedi- 
ately after the explosion and before 


removal. These photographs are ad- 
missible in evidence when properly 
identified. 


Microphotographs may be made of 
the minute demonstrative evidence and 
are admissible to explain the method 
used or that could have been used in 
the commission of the crime as well as 
identifying tool marks. 

Photographs of the dead and injured 
at the scene of the explosion or later 
at the morgue or hospital are admis- 
sible in evidence. The shock wave of 
a dynamite explosion is relatively high. 
and it may cause rupture of the aif 
cells in the lungs and internal bleed- 
ing in the victim; this may be affirma- 
tively shown by evidence obtained from 
a post mortem autopsy, or by x-ray 
photographs and the testimony of 4 
medical expert who examined the in- 
jured person or persons. 

Evidence that the accused was Ie- 
cently present at the scene of the crime 
and that he did or had an opportunity 
to place, secrete, or detonate the dyna- 
mite is relevant and admissible. 

Threats made or acts or expressions 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Traflie Towers 

Are Again Used 

According to the American Munici- 
pal Association, four, glass-enclosed 
towers that are 25 ft. high and equipped 
with traffic lights and loudspeakers 
are now helping solve the traffic con- 
gestion problem near the Ford Rouge 
plant in Dearborn, Mich. 

Previously to the installation of the 
towers, police on horseback used to 
direct traffic there. As the volume of 
traffic coming from and going to the 
plant during shift changes grew, it was 
decided that officers on horses could 
ne longer safely and efficiently care 
for the traffic problem. 

Each of the new towers is located 
at a strategic gate and is manned by 
a policeman who uses pushbuttons to 
control the signals that guide traffic 
coming in any direction. The towers 
are equipped with loudspeakers, so 
that the policeman can also use a 
microphone and give oral directions 
to a single car or a lane of cars. Dur- 
ing non-shift hours, all the lights 
are set on a flashing amber. 


Open House at the Police 
Department 


In a news release, The IJnterna- 
tional City Vanager’s Association 
said that the city of Detroit, Mich., 
recently helped the residents to be- 
come acquainted with the functions 
Mf public safety. 

The open house was part of “Know 
Your Police Department Week” and 
lt was estimated that more than 
20,000 persons visited headquarters 
and the 14 precincts where they could 
inspect equipment, hear radio calls, 
tide in scout cars, and meet the police 
personnel. Visitors were given a 
pamphlet explaining the work of the 
department and listing hints on home 
protection. They also received a card 
on which they could record the serial 
humbers of valuable belongings. 

Officials said that the open house 
Was in large part responsible for the 
fact that applications to join the de- 
partment increased 126 per cent. A 
total of 324 applications came in dur- 
ing the six days compare to about 140 


applications received in other periods 


ft the same length. 
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Self Defense 


By R. H. Sigward 


Notre: This is the twentieth in a series 
of articles written for LAW AND 
ORDER by R. H. Sigward, formerly 
instructor of the U. 8S. Air Force 
Vilitary Police, and now director of 
the Sigward Health Studios, 139 W 
54th Street, New York City. 


CHAPTER XIII Continued 
Knife Disarming 
Last month we pictured and ex- 


plained the defenses for three at- 


tacks: Straight Thrust, Side Attack, 


116-4 





and Underhand Thrust to Stomach. 
Our series this month continues with 
two sets of pictures, which are de- 
tailed because of the danger of the 


knife attack. 


Underhand Thrust 
116-1. Your 


you with knife held low for a power- 


assailant comes at 


ful jab at your stomach. Crouch 


slightly with your hands in the “Par- 


26 


rying Stanch” shown in picture 102, 
page 16 in November 1954 LAW 
AND ORDER. 

116-2. Parry the thrust with your 
left. seizing his wrist and turning on 
the ball of your left foot to the right. 

116-3, 4. 
hand quickly under the knife to join 


Now swing your right 


your left, grasping his wrist. 


116-3. 


This picture shows detail, 


bp ctn Met haa nelin | 


as you slip the thumb of your left 
hand into the muscles of the back of 
his hand. 

116-5. Bend his wrist inward (see 
Key #32. page 9%. October 1953 
LAW AND ORDER) and swing his 


wrist and arm to your left and back- 


ward. 
116-6. He wili be thrown on his 


back. 
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Modern Self Defense 


116-7. This picture also appears 
on page 12, September 1953 in the 
Key #29. The action is: Kneel on 
his right shoulder. Force his elbow 
to the floor. Increase the downward 
pressure on his wrist. He will be 
forced to drop the knife, having an 


arm to worry about. 


Straight Thrust 

117-1. This butcher jabs straight 
at your stomach. Parry the thrust 
with a Cross Arm Parry as shown in 
photos 115-1, 2 in February 1955 
LAW AND ORDER. 

117-2. Then grasp his wrist with 
your right and push it down— 

117-3. While your left cupped 
hand reaches 

117-4. Under and above his right 
elbow. 

117-5. pulling it toward you, 

117-6. thus folding his arm back- 
ward, 

117-7. Bend your left knee and 
raise your right leg between his 
crotch— 

117-8. and pull him down off bal- 
ance, 

117-9. until you sit on the floor. 

117-10. With yor right leg raised 
between his crotch, keep pulling him 
down. 

117-11. Lift him overhead with 
your right leg while falling on your 
back. 

117-12. You will throw him over. 

117-13. He will land hard on his 
head. and roll on his shoulders. 

117-14. Keep rolling with him 
and scissor both of your legs around 


his neck. 


117-15. Stretch your legs squeez- 
ing his neck. He will lose conscious 
ness. Lift his elbow with your right 
cupped hand, while your left hand 
bangs his wrist down. This arm bar 
will release the knife (remember? ). 
Actually. in most cases. he will drop 


the knife during the injurious throw. 


117-127 
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NOW!... THE coat 
THAT’S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 
NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


IN HIGH VISIBILITY 
“ YELLOW 


(or black) 


@ Regular weight for 
colder climates ° 
lightweight for warmer 
areas. 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
men lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 
women. 


@ Coated inside as well 
as outside with choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Latex. Guaranteed 
100% waterproof ... 





will not peel. 
@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 
apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 
able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly... 
pactly. 


more com- 


@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 

@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 
— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 
larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. 


Cap-covers to match... three sizes — S-M-L 


FROG BRAND® 
W rite for 


folder 


and prices 





THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
120 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass.! 
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Barnett (Continued from Page 22) 
have been brought against them. He 
decided to become an attorney for the 
defense, and that same year he en- 
rolled in the New York University Law 
School. 

He became the 
ever to receive a 
N.Y.U. “When I 
“I had to wait 


youngest graduate 
law degree from 
graduated,” he says, 
three years—until I 
was 21—before I was allowed to take 
the bar examination.” 

During these years, he joined the 
New York Police Department. This 
period marked the beginning of many 
lasting friendships and a deep loyalty 
towards the force, although the con- 
nection ended after five years because, 
he says, “I wanted to defend, not to 
apprehend.” 

But Jules did not forget the police. 
After he had taken his bar exam and 
had served several years in the Army 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Euro- 
pean Theatre, he volunteered his serv- 
ices to the members of the depart- 
ment who faced disciplinary action. 
He is a public defender to this day. 
And of the many policemen who have 
come to him for help, not one has 
been dismissed from his job. 

Barnett’s personal life has been as 
rewarding as his career. He was mar- 
ried in 1944. The Barnetts were a 
childless couple for several years, so 
they decided to adopt a son. He is 
Jeffrey, who is now five years old. Soon 
after he joined the family, a _ son, 
Danny, was born to Mrs. Barnett. 
Danny is now two and a half. 

At the age of 39, Barnett takes great 
pride in his wife, his sons and his 
Queens home, which he owns “with 
work bench, electric trains and mort- 
gage.” The trains are as much a hobby 
of his own as of his sons. For relaxa- 
tion, he plays a fair, and altogether 
un-serious game of golf, which he 
shoots in the low 90's. 

Although he doesn’t have the time— 
or inclination—to be a collector, Bar- 
nett has one collection of which he is 
extremely proud. Its history dates 
back to a rainsoaked foxhole in World 
War II, when he was desperate for a 
smoke. Although he and his buddies 
had cigarettes a-plenty, none could 
furnish a light. The incident so jarred 
Farnett that he began to form his col- 
lection, which is now a sizable one, of 
hundreds of makes and models—that’s 
right—cigarette lighters! 





Vari-Colored Pins 
Show Pupils Way Home 

A unique idea in safety has been 
reported by the American Municipal 
issociation. Pupils of a school in 
Philadelphia, Pa., wear pins that are 
colored according to the homeward 
routes they are supposed to take, under 
a plan worked out by safety officials, 
parents, teachers and the pupils them- 
selves. 
The idea 
pupils go home by 


is to make sure that the 
the safest route. 





CALL THE 


police! |: 








ONLY 


$7]95° 


For the man who works on his 
feet all day—there’s nothin; 
finer than Peters Diamond Bran 
Police Shoes! You'll like their 
light-weight feel—the mild. 
comforting arch support—and 
the shock absorbing cellular 
crepe flat toe-to-heel tread. 


Treat your feet to a pair NOW! 


*Slightly higher in the 
West and South 


—" 


*70 on Readers Service Cord 
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guards stationed at intersec- 
tions that have been declared safe 
wear pins of the same color as those 
worn by the children who are supposed 
to go home that way. 

When a guard or traffic officer sees 
a child with a pin of the wrong color 
they know that the child is crossing 
at the wrong intersection and can 
steer him in the right direction. 


School 





Police Add Patrol Dogs 
to Department 

The city council at Dearborn, Mich 
have approved the expenditure of $200 
for the purchase of four police dogs 
They are German Shepherds and with 
them, the council hired a trainer at 
$5,085 per year. For this sum he Will 
also take charge of the dog pound 
The trainer will teach patrolmen how 
to manage the dogs. 

The black and brown 
are each about 20 months 
weigh about 85 pounds. They will be 
used in conjunction with foot and 
cruiser car patrols. This information 
was sent to us by American Municipal 
issociation. 


police dogs 
old and 





Police Equipment News 
(Continued from Page 23) 
closed in an A-21 bulb and may be used 
in any position. For additional data 
contact the firm direct or circle No. 8 
on the enclosed Reader Service Card. 
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4 (hief’s Editorial 
(Continued from Page 3) 

allow their children to play with de- 
structive toys or we may have a tragic 
ending to one of our loved ones. 

We must urge the building of toys 
that build sound minds. 

Tovs for youngsters that cause 
hatred, injury, even death would never 
be on my list of gifts. The old saying, 
“Never point, even a finger, toward 
another human being,” certainly would 
be my advice. Weapons pointed to- 
ward another imply an intent to kill. 

Parents, the guiding hand of all 
young folk, please take heed for the 
future life of your young loved ones. 
Buy health-building toys; see that the 
children do not play with weapons or 
images of weapons. Let them see only 
educational shows that would build 
safety, good character, and under- 
standing. Let us build a wall against 
crime and unnecessary deaths, created 
by juveniles who in some areas are 
defying the laws of our land, over- 
powering officials in colleges, and tear- 
ing down the citizenship and character 
of our good American ways. 

We have forgotten our preventive 
measures and let the young folks drift 
into hateful, barbarious ways of life. 
Parents everywhere are suffering for 
their lack of attention to parental 
duties. They are letting other people 
bear the brunt of being more preven- 
tive, thoughtful and understanding. 

The present day encouragements to 
wrong doings have increased tre- 
mendously within the past 25 years, 
and regardless of results, companies 
are continuing to manufacture and 
market toys and articles without 
thought to the dangers of conversion 
from toy to weapon. 

Regardless of whose business I may 
harm, I can think only of the safe- 
keeping, sound building of little minds, 
and well-being of our future young 
people. I want our young parents to 
realize a good life for their young loved 
ones. 


Editor’s Note: The preceding editorial 
is an excerpt from a speech Chief 
Turner made before a local civic or- 
ganization. 





Algonquin 4-6294 e¢ Established 1914 


REGULATION POLICE CAP 


RINeE 


CUSHION 
UNIFORM CAP 
TRACE MARK REC. 





All wool regulation materials 
; “CRAVENETTED” 
Fine leather hand cushioned sweatband 
ventilated for comfort. 
Made by Headwear Experts 


PRINCEFORM CAP CO. 
915 Broadway, Dept. L 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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ANT ALERT 
Vital Message 





All Departments Can Now Listen to E 


MONITORADIO for a thoroughly ®@ Nation’s mogst*complete line of 
coordinated 2-way communica- monitor receivers. , 

tion system. ° Crystal controlled ay tunable for 
Now every member of every de- = FM pupneenees 
te > —_ — $49.95 e iichile or stationary receivers. 
munication for as little as . ® Prices to meet any budget. 
Write today for further information. ® Certified for civil defense use. 


MONITORADIO RADIO APPARATUS CORPORATION 
7900 Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26, Ind. Phone CHerry 2466 
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Out of the archives of the world’s 
leading police organizations comes 


Detection 


Modern Methods of Criminal Investigation 








e Arne Svensson, Assistant at Department of Stockholm—with 
the National Institute of Tech- introductions by: Commander G. 
nical Police, Stockholm — Otto Hatherill, O.B.E. New Scotland 
Wendel, Chief Assistant at the Yard and Harry Séderman, In- 
National Institute of Technical ternational Criminal Police Com- 
Police, Stockholm; Chief Inspec- mission—with more than 1200 
tor at the Criminal Investigation Bibliographical References. 














This comprehensive text and reference book contains 
information collected from all of the world’s leading police 
forces. It offers the most interesting and instructive 
illustrations ever brought together in such a book. It is 
now being introduced into this country after having been 
enthusiastically received and endorsed by eminent police 
authorities abroad. 

It is divided into 9 chapters as follows: The First 
Moves, Rules of Investigation, Personal Clues, Blood Clues 
(including secreta and excreta), Miscellaneous Clues, Mo- 
tor Vehicles, Weapons and Explosives, Causes of Death, 
Identification of the Dead. 

This book is ideal as a text book in police schools and 
is the kind of handbook every conscientious officer will 
want at his finger tips. Send for descriptive folder. 


CRIME DETECTION e@ 376 Pages @ $9.25 


Generous police discount 





© The ELSEVIER PRESS ° 


Houston 25, Texas 


Houston e New York e Amsterdam ” London e Brussels 
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Just Published! 


MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


4th Edition 


The Handbook for Police Chiefs 
and Commanding Officers 


Edited by O. W. Wilson, with 
assistance from police chiefs and 


other specialists. 


14 CHAPTERS * = 533-PAGES 
The Municipal Police Problem 
Prevention of Delinquency 
Personnel Management 
The Patrol Function 
Traffic Supervision 
Police Organization 
The Police and the Public 
Other Police Problems 
Police Management 
Crime Investigation 
Communications 
Vice Control 
Records 
Training 


Previous editions used for in-serv- 
ice training in several hundred police 
departments and in college and uni- 
versity police administration courses. 


533 pages, $7.50 postpaid 
Order a copy today on 10-day approval 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 
MANAGERS' ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


ICMA 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

Please send me on 10-day approval 
one copy of MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION, 4th edition, 1954. 


Check enclosed = __......... Bill City 
...-Bill me 

EES EES Santer, SRE eee 

Ere pen eae ae eee on ne 

RE REL Te REPRE ETS eee 
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Police Departments throughout our 
country realize the value of acquaint- 
ing the public with the work of the 
police and many have organized defi- 
nite public relations programs. 

Several departments have the ad- 
vantage of cooperating with dramatists 
who write such popular scripts as 
“Dragnet”, “The Line-Up” or “The 
Man Behind The Badge”. The work 
of the homicide squad has been inter- 
estingly colored and make the officers 
appear to be highly trained and intelli- 
gent. These pictured men lead excit- 
ing and dangerous lives. An avid 
viewer of these programs becomes 
versed in police lingo and operation. 
The police have few secrets that a 
writer hasn’t exposed to the public. 
With such a variety of plots which 
educate the public as to how rackets 
and confidence men operate, it is a 
wonder why the con man and his asso- 
ciates are still able to exist. 

During the past year there have 
been at least four movies whose theme 
was the “dishonest cop” and although 
their end was violent and the “good 
cop” emerged as the “right”, thinking 
people object to the theme at a 
time when crime is on the increase 
and many movie-goers are children of 
impressionable ages. The police need 
every iota of respect from the citizens 
they protect. 

It is a human fraility to be more 
impressed by evil or a lie than by good 
or truth. One picture showing a dis- 
honorable policeman does much harm 
to the entire profession. His exploits 
stand out in memory while the thou- 
sand heroic deeds his fellow officers 
perform are momentarily erased. 

We do not mean to imply that every 
law enforcement officer is “a knight 
in shining armor” for we know there 
are “square pegs loosely fitted in round 
holes”. Time weeds out these men 
with the assistance of the man who 
believes in his sacred trust and re- 
sponsibility. 


From the Editor 




























Lee E. 
Lawder 











come by 
using a dishonest cop as a medium 


What possible good can 
for an hour’s movie entertainment, 
other than to make money for writer 
and producer? Nothing must destroy 
the confidence the public has in the 
men who protect lives and property 

The average policeman has a very 
routine life. In parts of our country, 
day after day, nothing unusual hap- 
pens. On March 15th, The Calvalcade 
of America, TV show, will release a 
documentary film called “The Police- 
man on the Beat”. We had the op- 
portunity of previewing the script and 
feel that they have attempted to 
portray the policeman as a normal 
human being. His daily job has been 
de-glamorized and he is part of the 
American Scene. The half hour script 
takes a regular day in the life of an 
officer, from the beginning to the end 
of his 8-hour tour. 

Whether it is defamed, over-glam- 
orized, or reported as routine, the 
officer on the job knows full well the 
vital importance of his own work. The 
articles in this issue alone of LAW 
AND ORDER provide a_ revealing 
cross-section of the real skills, the 
ideals, the hard work which makes | 
the police career—a profession. 











“According to Law... .” 


(Continued from Page 12) 

which stated: “Albuquerque Police 
Department, 13252, 10-4-49”" and on 
the reverse side the following hand- 
writing: “Morgan Leach, 21, 5’ 8”, Fair 
Compl., Lt. Brn Hair, green eyes, 147 
Ibs., med. Build.” These notations were 
placed on the picture by the police 
department in 1949 at the time the 
defendant was arrested for vagrancy. 

The Supreme Court of New Mexico 
held that the admission of the rogues’ 
gallery photograph was not so preju- 
dicial as to make it the basis for a new 
trial inasmuch as the prior testimony 
as to the defendant’s previous police 
record had been introduced into evi- 
dence without objection by the de- 
fense. 









Dynamite 
(Continued from Page 24) 

of animosity by the accused toward the 
victim, pecuniary benefit, or other mo- 
tives for committing the crime is ad- \ 
missible in evidence. ey 

Dynamite is relatively stable among 
the high explosives on the commercial 
market, and it is therefore less danger 
ous to handle than some other explo j 
sives. However, the fulminate of mer § 
cury caps are relatively unstable and 
are habitually stored some distance 
from the dynamite, so as to reduce the 
hazards of accidental explosions. The 
training and experience of the accused 
in handling, placing and detonatiné 
dynamite is admissible in evidence # 
well as the lack thereof. 
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“<| FEDERAL’S famous BEACON RAY light 


-glam- e J 4 bo 

$3 is the year ‘round warning signal! 
. The } 

aie F E Wy) EF R A l When snow muffles sound, when car windows are tightly shut, 


Ss, the 


makes only the Beacon Ray can penetrate, can get attention! Don’t 
' 

| also offers struggle through any more bad weather without its protection. 

all types of Don't postpone its purchase — you need it — NOW! 


Clearing the way in winter traffic with a siren only, 


ots VEHICLE SIRENS Enthusiastic users will tell you that there isn’t any warning 
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er mo- | INDUSTRIAL SIRENS signal that can beat the Beacon Ray for emergency vehicle use. 
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7s FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


ful FEDERAL siren. Write now for vehicle siren literature. 
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PROTECTION 


Metcalf 


UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Metcalf’s P & F All-Wool, Stock-Dyed Blue’ 
Serge (#386) Is the Only Police and Fire- 
man’s Uniform Fabric in America... TESTED 
and CERTIFIED by United States Testing Co.! 


- * 

METCOLF q The United States Testing Co., one of America’s 
oldest impartial testing laboratories, tests all 
Metcalf P & F Stock-Dyed Blue Serge (#386)... 

@ continuous program of quality control. 
& As a result of this “third degree,” Metcalf’s 
F 386 is the only police and fireman’s uniform 
BJ fabric in America approved and certified for 


@ Color uniformity © Shrinkage to 
@ All wool con- wedoeweanttin 


struction @ Abrasion 


© Fastness to light, 
© Durability porapieatien, 
@ Strength and dry cleaning. 


Tropical Weights; serges, 10-20 oz.; elastiq 
19 and 26 oz. 


waite sme, f The METCALF Gold Seal on the back of fabrit 


\ is your protection. 
X\ 


TESTING CO. ¥ METCALF BROS. & CO., ING. 


45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
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